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The Valley Of Fear 


I allowed my eye to linger on the scene. The des- 
olate valley, the cluster of little buildings and the 
two pathetic soldiers marching unknown to their 
fate. We reached the earthworks and the inventor 
consulted his watch. ‘It will take about. one min- 
ute for them to reach each other,’ he said. ‘Then 
we will hear the explosion.’ 

As he spoke the very earth beneath us trembled. 
At first it was a slight tremor and then became 
more violent. Of a sudden the whole sky lit up, as 
if with continuous, brilliant flashes of lightning. 
There was a roaring in our ears as the very air 
around us seemed to be sucked away into the val- 
ley below. Then the sky darkened until it was as 
night, and thunderclap after thunderclap crash- 
ed across the heavens. Still the earth shook. Fin- 
ally, heavy lashing rain came beating down into 
our trenches. 

We remained where we were: we could not move 
as the elements raged about us. It was more than 
two hours before we were able to crawl from the 
trench in a bid to find warmth and shelter. 
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The 
Earthquake 


Machine 


FOREWORD 


Over the years, my friend and colleague, Wat- 
son, has embellished a number of cases in which I 
have been retained, and turned them into stories 
for publication. I cannot wholeheartedly subscribe 
to the idea of popularising serious criminal cases— 
but the doctor seems to have touched a sympa- 
thetic chord in the readership of a certain maga- 
zine, and he has been able to supplement his me- 
diocre income as a medical practitioner to no 
mean extent. 

There have, naturally, been occasions upon 
which I have had to curb his enthusiasm to rush 
into print. Too often Watson has forgotten points 
of ethics and has been about to publish the details 
of cases involving people of high rank and matters 
of state policy. Sometimes he has been able to cir- 
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cumscribe my strictures by changing names and 
dates; many great names have been saved by this 
device from the voracious public appetite for scan- 
dal. 

But the papers herein refer to a case unlike any 
other with which I have been concerned. No mere 
change of name or location could hide the per- 
sonages who were actually involved. In one sense I 
can admire my friend for his skillful powers of 
narration—but it would be entirely beyond his ca- 
pabilities, or those of any author, to write this 
story without telling the exact truth. Indeed, the 
only reason I can see for its publication is to re- 
veal the facts of the matter. 

Therefore, with the accord, indeed the strong 
recommendation, of the Government, I am forbid- 
ding the publication of these papers and the mat- 
ters here described for a period of fifty years, when 
the people involved will be no more—and the cen- 
tral issue, one must hope, will be but a piece of 
distant history. 

When this period has elapsed, and then only, 
the diligent researcher may decide that publication 
of this case may be important in a historical per- 
spective. I myself have no doubts on that score. 
He will find certain parts of the narrative were 
composed by Watson, others by myself. This was 
inescapable when it became clear that there were 
certain events, to which I alone was party, that 
could not be described by the doctor with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 


Sherlock Holmes 
Sussex, 1926. 


A Telegram Arrives 


Here the narrative begins, 
from the pen of Dr. Watson 


It was a cold, gray morning late in October of 
1906. An early snowfall had rendered the city en- 
tirely white and the glowering sky told of more 
snow to come. Three hours earlier, when I awoke, 
Baker Street had appeared a vision of beauty—a 
soft, white carpet, smoothing over every angle, 
drifting against the lamp-posts and dulling the 
clatter of the horses’ hooves. Now it had come to 
look like mud, mute evidence of innumerable cabs 
and passers-by, churned up as they hurried on 
their ways, each man, each beast, in his own 
world. 

Holmes had returned from Italy the previous 
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evening, having settled the business of the Floren- 
tine orange-seller and been presented with the 
Sash of the Crown of Italy for these services within 
one week. He lay back in his chair, fingers to- 
gether and seemingly asleep. I had thrown down 
the book I was reading and, in a contemplative 
frame of mind, looked around the familiar room, 
generally surveying our quarters and letting my 
mind wander. 

‘You are quite right, Watson. Sherlock Holmes 
will never change.’ Holmes’s voice cut through my 
thoughts. 

‘Holmes, there’s devilry here, surely. You have 
done this before, I know, but this time I was doing 
nothing but looking around the room. And yet you 
seem to have followed my thoughts exactly.’ 

Holmes looked up languidly. ‘Watson, surely you 
do not delude yourself that in letting your eyes 
wander around a room they see only the general 
and not the specifics? I have been watching your 
eyes, and seven movements told me all I wished to 
know.’ 

‘How, in Heaven’s name... ?’ 

‘My dear Watson, you are always so ardent 
about these things. I am not a worker of miracles, 
however much you may tell your readers to the 
contrary. I see, I observe, I make the obvious in- 
ferences. When your eyes fell on my dress suit and 
lingered there, I saw at once the train of thought 
that had started. You saw the ribbon attached to 
the lapel of the jacket, where the King put it but 
two days ago. Your eyes then flickered up to the 
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mantel where the photograph of myself and the 
Emperor lies, together with his personal letter of 
thanks—though why he should have deemed it 
necessary I know not. It was a case of the utmost 
simplicity. But to get back. It was clear what was 
now in your mind. Here is your companion, hon- 
oured by monarchs, pictured with them, lauded by 
them. Yet you then surveyed the disarray upon my 
desk, the cigars in the scuttle, tobacco in the slip- 
per, the chaos of files in the corner next to the ap- 
parent muddle of my chemical table, and your 
face creased into a smile, whereupon I hastened to 
agree with your conclusion that whatever outward 
honours he may receive, the Sherlock Holmes you 
know has not, and will not, change.’ 

‘Amazing!’ I cried. 

‘Facile,’ said he, chuckling. ‘One day, Watson, 
you will understand.’ 

A knock on the door interrupted our conversa- 
tion, and in came our ageing housekeeper, Mrs. 
Hudson. All these years she had tended our every 
need, complaining only when the activities of my 
companion became intolerable. She had certainly 
lost her equanimity a few weeks before, when 
Holmes, now a spritely and indefatigably agile 
fifty-year-old, had walked on his hands down the 
stairs into her kitchen, to discover that it was her 
regular whist evening and that seven slightly sur- 
prised ladies were Mrs. Hudson’s guests. His ex- 
planation had been totally lost in the resultant 
stream of embarrassed giggles from the guests and 
expostulations from our good landlady. Indeed, I, 
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upstairs in our sitting-room, could not but hear 
one shrill voice expressing her sincere doubts as to 
Sherlock Holmes’s sanity. But the incident had 
now been forgotten, and with an amicable greeting 
to me Mrs. Hudson went across to Holmes with a 
salver. 

‘A .telegram has come, sir. The boy is waiting 
downstairs for a reply.’ 

Holmes glanced at me, knowing that recommen- 
dations about rest after so stressful a week were 
likely to go for nothing, and opened the message. 
His face grew serious. “There’s something grave 
afoot, Watson. We are needed in the highest 
places. Your hat, and come!’ 

So often were these words the prelude to adven- 
tures of the most extraordinary nature; and yet 
not even J; who was with Holmes for seventeen of 
his twenty-three years of active practice, could 
have had any remote notion of the terrible 
sequence of events about to begin—indeed, which 
had, unknown to us, begun a few months earlier. 

A few minutes later we were in a cab travelling 
as fast as the slush of Oxford Street permitted. 
Holmes said nothing, but looked fixedly out of the 
window as our cab moved slowly through the mid- 
day traffic. By this time the expected fall of fresh 
powdery snow had started, and this, together with 
the noon appearance of myriad clerks from myriad 
offices, released for their hour of liberty, combined 
to make our journey to the Diogenes Club, My- 
croft Holmes’ permanent haunt, distinctly time- 
consuming. 
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As I have stated elsewhere, Holmes’s brother 
was a man of fixed habits. Rarely was he seen out- 
side the narrow perimeter of his lodgings in Pall 
Mall, his government office and the Diogenes 
Club. In all the time I was in Baker Street, My- 
croft had visited us but twice, and:I could hardly 
imagine that this day’s affair could be more im- 
portant than the business of the Bruce-Partington 
submarine plans found on young Cadogan West’s 
body, or the potentially grave consequences of the 
kidnapping of Mr. Melas in the affair of the Greek 
Interpreter. 

It was only as the cabby reined in his horse and 
our conveyance shuddered to a halt outside the 
nondescript stucco frontage of that most extraordi- 
nary club in London, that Holmes handed me the 
telegram from his brother. 

‘Come at once,’ it read. ‘Your country at stake.’ 
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Dialogue at the Diogenes 


At the Diogenes, none may utter a word, save in 
the strangers’ room. To be a member of the Dio- 
genes was to accord the highest possible impor- 
tance to solitude. The members’ rooms were oases 
of quiet, havens of total peace, into which a man 
could go and be alone with himself. 

We hurried through the hall, casting our damp 
overcoats in the direction of a mute attendant 
and, swinging open the heavy door of the strang- 
ers’ room, we entered. At that time Mycroft, who 
was seven years his brother’s senior, was about 
sixty. A life of extreme inactivity had led him to 
extreme corpulence, and yet a look at his eyes 
would tell you of the powerful intellect behind the 
slothful exterior. Elsewhere I have written that oc- 
casionally Mycroft was the Government. That had 
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been in the nineties. Now, over a decade later, his 
importance to the state and Empire was total and 
absolute. None but he could bring together the 
disparate strands of policy emanating from the 
various Ministries, and produce one cogent and 
comprehensive viewpoint under which His Majes- 
ty’s Government could act, and by which it could 
stand. 

His face was pale with anguish. He turned from 
the bow window and strode toward Holmes, grasp- 
ing him with his great hand. ‘Ah, Sherlock, what 
delayed you, what delayed you? And you, Doctor,’ 
with a nod in my direction. ‘Come, both of you, 
over here.’ And we seated ourselves in the window 
overlooking the grey gloom of St. James’s. 

ot a happy sight, is it, Sherlock?’ murmured 
Mycroft. ‘That young woman there, widowed in 
the recent war and left with no provision for her- 
self. How she has fallen on hard times, and yet, 
‘how she tries to hold her head high.’ 

I followed the brothers’ gaze and saw the woman 
in question. So many years of experience of this 
kind of trick allowed me quickly to see that her 
clothes, well-cut and expensive once, now gave 
witness to her reduced circumstances by their 
shabby condition. A pawnbroker’s chalkmark, not 
completely erased, pointed to her desperation, and 
the proudly-worn campaign medal showed her de- 
fiance and her husband’s calling. It was the colour 
of her coat that told of his fate. 

‘And the interminable snow,’ continued Mycroft, 
‘blotting out the familiar landmarks. And yet, 
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Sherlock, the burden of snow yet to fall is as noth- 
ing compared with the burden on this country if 
you do not act immediately.’ 

His words fell heavy in the sombre atmosphere. 
Neither Holmes nor I spoke. We realised that a 
grave situation had arisen, and we waited for My- 
croft Holmes to continue. 

‘There could be more like that woman, millions 
more. There is danger of a war so terrible that we 
cannot visualise the consequences. A total war, 
covering the entire globe. The Government has re-. 
ceived information of an organized gang of crimi- 
nals which has as its goal war, riot and complete 
disorder. It is an organization with branches in 
every country and active throughout the world. In 
some countries they throw bombs, in others they 
carry out assassinations. Elsewhere they disrupt 
industry and trade. They are only too well aware 
that Europe at present is a gunpowder keg, and 
they are searching for the spark. They must be 
sought out and crushed. Crushed!’ Mycroft 
brought his hand hard down on the table. 

Holmes drew out his pipe. ‘But we have had an- 
archists before, brother. Where is the especial 
danger? What sets these men apart from others 
that have gone before?’ 

Mycroft Holmes rose with some difficulty and 
paced distractedly around the room. ‘My dear 
Sherlock, these are no mere anarchists. They may 
pose as anarchists, or use anarchists for their foul 
ends. But anarchists they are not. They are an or- 
ganisation, and mark the word well. An organisa- 
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tion which puts the gang headed by the late unla- 
mented Professor Moriarty deep in the shade. 

‘They are pursuing their objective with ruthless 
efficiency. Already they have created a climate of 
terror throughout Europe. Statesmen cower behind 
fortress walls, women are afraid to walk in the 
streets, shopkeepers fear to unlock their doors. One 
nation blames another for each outrage, alliances 
are made and broken almost weekly. There is a 
race to build navies and_armies such as the world 
has never seen. We are being brought to the brink 
of war, Sherlock. And why? That is the question 
you must answer. What is the advantage to any 
criminal in this? Why are they bent on this 
madness? And their trail starts here, Sherlock, in 
this country. We have grounds for believing that 
the central cell of this organisation operates, if not 
from the heart of London, then at least from Eng- 
land. You see the urgency, brother. You must de- 
vote yourself to this matter immediately and abso- 
lutely.’ . 

It was clear that this was indeed the most 
serious challenge ever faced by my friend, and yet 
it seemed to me that there was another solution. 
‘Could not Scotland Yard, and the Government’s 
security department, investigate these people?’ I 
said. 

Mycroft laughed. ‘I admire Stanley Hopkins and 
his men. I find them useful and they do their job 
well,’ he chuckled. ‘But this is as much beyond 
their capabilities as it is beyond mine to shoe a 
horse . . . . By Heaven, if I did not have my gov- 
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ernmental responsibilities I should be inclined to 
look into the business myself.’ 

Sherlock Holmes moved soundlessly across the 
room and stood at his brother’s side. ‘My dear 
Mycroft, you would exhaust yourself in a morning. 
This is no matter for an armchair reasoner such as 
yourself. No, it is rather for Watson and myself to 
take on this case and dedicate ourselves to the erad- 
ication of these evil men. But Mycroft, tell me more 
of your enquiries and findings.’ 

The brothers conversed earnestly in a corner, 
while I attempted to marshal my thoughts. Who 
were these men bent on bringing chaos, even war, 
to our society? What advantage could there be for 
anyone in causing a global conflict? Above all, was 
Sherlock Holmes up to the challenge presented by 
his brother? For it must be remembered that my 
friend was already over fifty years of age at this 
time. Even in his younger days, Holmes had been 
prone to breakdowns in his constitution; his capac- 
ity for work was enormous, but on several oc- 
casions over the years I, as his medical adviser, 
had been severely worried by his over-exertions. 
And now here was Mycroft suggesting an inves- 
tigation which of necessity must take some little 
time. My reverie was interrupted by Holmes’s stri- 
dent voice. 

‘So I must retire then, must I, brother?’ I turned 
sharply, and the brothers laughed. ‘No, Watson, 
we aren’t serious. But just as it has often been 
prudent for me to pretend to be ill, or to have dis- 
appeared, so in this instance it is essential that 
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our foes should believe I have withdrawn per- 
manently from the fray.’ 

‘And therefore,’ continued Mycroft, ‘my brother 
will. retire to Sussex. There, for the purposes of our 
plan, he will stay, a middle-aged gentleman living 
on the profits of his extraordinary career. Mean- 
while, he will endeavour to infiltrate this dastardly 
group and bring the affair to a speedy conclusion. 
Remember,’ he warned, ‘not a word to anyone. 
Sherlock, you can reach me at any time. The full 
resources of His Majesty’s Government will be 
available should you need them. In the meantime, 
I have had this prepared for you.’ 

From his coat he took a long white envelope and 
handed it to Holmes. ‘It is a document signed by 
His Majesty and by the Prime Minister,’ explained 
Mycroft. ‘It sets out the confidential nature of 
your mission and instructs those whom you allow to 
read it to give you the fullest support and assis- 
tance, whatever you may demand.’ 

` My friend glanced at the document and for a 
moment studied the large red seal at the foot of 
the page. Then he briskly thrust the paper into a 
pocket. 

‘Come, Watson!’ he cried. ‘We must leave quick- 
ly for fear we were followed. The inevitable infer- 
ence would be drawn and the enterprise doomed 
before it is begun.’ 

He strode from the room, turning once more as 
he did so to his brother. ‘I shall contact you, My- 
croft,’ he said, ‘once this affair is over.’ 
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Mr. Sherlock Holmes Retires 


The next few days were full of feverish activity. 
After returning to Baker Street from our visit to 
the Diogenes Club, Holmes gave me the task of ar- 
ranging his affairs so that he might disappear from 
the public gaze for an indefinite period. Indeed, 
his exploits had become so legendary over the last 
few years, due in some small degree, I may say, to 
my own chronicles, that I feared his disappearance 
might cause more comment in the popular 
newspapers, especially Lord Northcliffe’s Daily Il- 
lustrated Mirror and the unpleasantly sensational 
Daily Mail, than if he remained in public view. 

Holmes, however, was adamant. “The problem is 
quite straightforward,’ he remarked when I told 
him of my fears. ‘We shall make use of the 
newspapers. We shall allow them to think, and in- 
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deed publish, that I am in one place, whereas I 
shall be in quite another.’ 

‘But, Holmes,’ I protested, ‘How will you ar- 
range such a subterfuge? Use the newspapers? I 
have never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘Of course not, Watson. But it is a most simple 
matter. I have, in fact, spent some time in the 
past few months preparing a small monograph, 
The Uses of the Popular Press and Public Opinion 
in Criminal Investigation. When this present mat- 
ter is brought to a satisfactory conclusion, I shall 
attend to its publication.’ 

Holmes then left Baker Street for one of the 
number of hideaways he had in London. While I 
was making his arrangements, it was his intention 
to waste no time in commencing his enquiries. 

I felt there would be little difficulty in finding a 
starting-point. The outrages wrought by bombs 
wielded by anarchists were already notorious 
throughout Europe, and there had been numerous 
reports that such people were already in England 
—but that was for Holmes to discover. My imme- 
diate concern was to make provision for his safety, 
and I had to dampen my natural enthusiasm to 
assist him in his investigation. 

In accordance with his instructions I commenced 
to search for a dwelling in Sussex in readiness for 
the announcement of his ‘retirement’ from active 
practice. I was to give the impression that he 
would live in the country studying and keeping 
bees. How he arrived at bee-keeping as a retire- 
ment occupation I never learned, for he had cer- 
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tainly never before mentioned any interest in the 
subject. 

I spent some days making numerous calls on the 
telephone which had been installed in our rooms 
some years earlier. In truth, I had an intense dis- 
like for the device, preferring a letter or telegram, 
but speed being of the essence it was necessary to 
use it. 

It was on the third day after our visit to My- 
croft that I learned of a small villa on the South 
Downs near the village of Fulworth. Its elderly 
owner had died some months previously, and the 
heir’s solicitor was instructed to dispose of the 
property. 

I decided to journey to Fulworth that very day, 
and set off immediately after breakfast. It was still 
snowing, and as the cab skidded its way to Wa- 
terloo Station I began to wonder whether the jour- 
ney was wise. Nevertheless, I arrived in Fulworth 
by lunchtime and immediately went to the vil- 
lage’s only inn. The landlord, a veteran of the 
South African war named Farthing, showed me a 
room and then saw me comfortably seated before a 
blazing fire with a cup of mulled wine, while he 
set about preparing an extremely satisfying meal. 

My luncheon complete, I followed Farthing’s di- 
rections to the home of the solicitor, Mr. Silas 
Wheatley; awhile later, fortified against the 
weather, we were driving in his four-wheeler to 
look at the villa. It was a short journey, although 
the weather meant it took us almost an hour to 
arrive. As we progressed we met a young man 
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dressed in a Burberry overcoat and a pair of 
canvas shoes. ‘Good afternoon, Mr. McPherson,’ 
called my companion, and received a cheery wave 
in reply. 

‘Strange attire for so inclement a day,’ I re- 
marked. 

Wheatley laughed. ‘That’s Mr. Fitzroy McPher- 
son,’ he explained. ‘He is a science master at The 
Gables, the coaching establishment run by Harold 
Stackhurst. You may know the name.’ 

I certainly did. His establishment was one of the 
most famous in England. He specialised in turning 
failed scholars into university successes, practising 
a method he described as ‘cramming.’ 

‘But why the peculiar dress?’ I asked. 

‘It is very sad,’ replied Wheatley. ‘McPherson 
has been crippled by heart trouble ever since a 
bout of rheumatic fever a few years back. But he 
is a keen athlete and swims every day, summer 
and winter, snow or no snow. He’s on his way to 
the beach now. But here’s the house.’ 

I could see at once that it was exactly the kind 
of dwelling that would appeal to Holmes. Situated 
on the southern slope of the downs, there was a 
clear view over the chalk cliffs to the Channel. 
And in all other directions, open country stretched 
as far as the eye could see. I made a cursory in- 
spection of the premises and then told Wheatley it 
was exactly what was required. We drove back to 
his home and there completed the formalities. I 
turned down his invitation to dine and returned to 
the inn, where I spent a pleasant evening talking 
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over old campaigns with Farthing before turning in 
early with a view to making a speedy return to 
London the following day. 


It was midday when I reached Baker Street. The 
snow was no longer falling and the heavy clouds 
had made way for a watery sun. Underfoot the 
white carpet was as crisp as ever. 

I stopped my cab some distance from our door, 
encouraged by the improved wheather to walk the 
final hundred yards or so. As I made my way 
along the pavement I could not fail to notice a 
strange, black-clad figure dogging my footsteps. 
His jacket was buttoned to the neck and his face 
almost obscured by his heavy beard and mous- 
tache. He had a foreign look about him which was 
emphasised by the soft, peaked cap he wore. I cast 
as many glances in his direction as I could, al- 
though I was wary of arousing his suspicions. But 
there was no mistake. He was certainly following 
me. I quickened my steps. He quickened his. I 
slowed down, and he also slowed down. I turned 
and stepped up to our door, and the fellow waited 
as I stood on the step. I turned and faced him, my 
grip tightening on my stick. 

‘What do you want, fellow?’ I demanded. ‘Be off 
at once.’ 

But he shook his head and in a thick accent— 
German or Russian or some-such—said, ‘I ’ave to 
see Meestair Sharlock ’Olmes.’ 

‘Ha! Well, he’s not at home, so away with you.’ 

But the fellow protested. ‘I ’ave appointment,’ 
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he said. 

I thought it unlikely, but if Holmes wanted to 
see the man I had better admit him. We went up 
to the sitting-room together. ‘Now,’ I told him, 
‘you just wait there while I check the appointment 
book. We’ll see if you’re telling the truth, my lad.’ 

I glanced down the page, but apart from a note 
to remit an account in connection with the case of 
the Buckinghamshire Meteor, there was no other 
entry. Angrily I turned on the intruder. ‘There is 
no appointme—’ He was gone, and I was face to 
face with Sherlock Holmes. ‘Why, Holmes ... 


but where is that . . .? Of course—it was you— 
but . . . ° He chuckled at my discomfort and con- 
fusion. 


‘I find it necessary to conceal my identity now,’ 
he told me. ‘But what news have you? I perceive 
you have managed to acquire a property for my re- 
tirement.’ 

‘Yes, I have. But Holmes,’ I spluttered, ‘how can 
you possibly know such a thing? The arrangement 
wasn’t concluded until last night, and I’ve come 
straight back to London today.’ 

‘A simple deduction, I assure you, my dear Wat- 
son,’ said my friend. ‘Surely you are familiar 
enough with my methods by now to understand 
how I reach my conclusions?’ 

‘Normally, yes,’ I told him. ‘But this smacks of 
witchcraft, Holmes. How on earth could you have 
known?’ 

‘No witchcraft, I assure you,’ said Holmes. ‘It 
was obvious when I saw you alight from your cab 
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that you had just completed a railway journey. 
You will notice the smudge of soot on your right 
cuff? It is caused when a passenger leans from a 
carriage window to open the door. It is quite dis- 
tinctive. Furthermore your appearance is quite 
travel-stained. The hat you wear has obviously 
taken the worst of yesterday’s weather and your 
boots have also suffered. Had you spent the night 
at Baker Street, Mrs. Hudson would never have 
permitted such indications to remain. And you are 
carrying what is without doubt the overnight bag I 
have seen so many times. 

‘Clearly, then, you have spent the night away 
from our lodgings, and from the look of it in quite 
an inferior inn. Now what could possibly have 
taken you away from home at the present time? 
Why, nothing other than the matter in hand. So 
clearly you have taken a train some distance and 
stayed in an inn overnight, investigating the possi- 
bility of some house as my retirement abode.’ 

‘Ha, yes,’ I retorted, ‘but you said you perceived 
I had been successful. Why, the property might 
have been unsuitable.’ 

Holmes smiled, shaking his head. ‘I think not, 
Watson. Few men returning from a long, uncom- 
fortable and unsuccessful journey would feel in 
good enough humour to pay off the hansom at the 
end of the street and walk the last stretch, what- 
ever the weather were like. And in addition to that 
I observe a bundle of papers tied with the pink 
ribbon habitually used by lawyers peeping from 
the pocket of your overcoat—the deeds, I imagine.’ 
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I nodded. ‘Of course, I see now. I must still be a 
little weary after my journey. Otherwise I 
shouldn’t have been puzzled by such a straightfor- 
ward thing. But you’re quite right, Holmes. A 
charming property, overlooking the Channel, a low 
hedge surrounding it, and a delightful climbing 
plant surround...’ 

I was interrupted by Holmes’s icy tone. “The 
facts, Watson. Where is it? How far is the nearest 
village, and what of the character of the coun- 
tryside around?’ 

I swiftly told him. ‘Good,’ he said. ‘It sounds 
splendid. I shall move in over the next couple of 
days. I shall establish myself there, make myself 
known to the local people, and then return to Lon- 
don to continue the investigation. 

‘But in the meantime we must draft a letter to 
the newspapers. I think you can best do that, 
Watson. Tell them I intend to retire and devote 
my life to keeping and studying bees. And tell 
them I am renouncing London for good.’ 


My letters to the newspapers produced a certain 
amount of interest. There was a short report in 
The Times, bearing the heading ‘Famous Detective 
to Retire.’ It said: ‘Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the 
famous detective who has been of assistance to 
Scotland Yard on a number of occasions, has an- 
nounced his immediate retirement.’ There was 
more in the same vein, including references to a 
number of my friend’s notable cases, but Holmes 
showed no interest. He merely scanned the article 
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briefly and nodded at me. ‘That should suffice,’ he 
remarked. 

There was also a report in the Daily News, far 
more sensational, but apparently far more pleasing 
to Holmes. He read it two or three times, chuck- 
ling loudly on each occasion. ‘Splendid,’ he 
laughed, ‘absolutely splendid. 

‘Now, Watson. . . to Sussex.’ 


It took a full two days for the numerous trunks 
and boxes to be taken down, through the still 
heavy snow, to the little house on the downs. Fi- 
nally, when all was there, Holmes and I travelled 
down to settle him in. Mrs. Hudson had gone on 
earlier to make her own arrangements. She was 
quite aware of the truth of the situation and not 
the least bit daunted by the possible dangers. 

The time eventually came for me to take my 
leave of Sherlock Holmes, and as I looked upon 
the now middle-aged figure seated comfortably at 
the fireside of his living room, I wondered whether 
he would ever return to Baker Street. At his new 
front door we shook hands and said our farewells. 
It was a week since that fateful meeting at the 
Diogenes Club, and so much had changed. 

‘I shall be in touch, Watson,’ said Holmes, as I 
climbed into the four-wheeler which was to take 
me to the station. 
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The Anarchists’ Club 


The following days were lonely ones for me at 
Baker Street., I occupied myself with my writings, 
but my heart was not in the matter. In spirit I 
was in that lonely cottage on the downs, sitting 
before the roaring fire with Holmes in the snug sit- 
ting-room, Mrs. Hudson in her kitchen and the 
thick stone walls of the house protecting us from 
the violence of the elements outside. I would have 
given almost anything to have taken my revolver 
and returned to Fulworth. But my post was at 
Baker Street and my friend was more than capa- 
ble of looking after himself. 

I received, as the days grew into weeks, an oc- 
casional letter from Holmes. Surprisingly, they 
contained nothing but gossip of no consequence. 
At first I spent a great deal of time searching the 
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letters for a cypher, but there was none. They 
were simply what they appeared to be—the letters 
of one friend to another. 

Knowing Holmes’s dislike for gossip, I guessed 
that he suspected his post was being intercepted 
and read by some third person, and he was at- 
tempting to reinforce the impression that his re- 
tirement was quite genuine. It was with some sur- 
prise, therefore, that one morning, six weeks after 
his move to Sussex, I was disturbed by a noise at 
our front door. Coming from the sitting-room 
where I had been taking my solitary and simple 
breakfast, I saw Sherlock Holmes at the foot of the 
stairs removing a set of false whiskers from his 
face. 

‘It is marvellous to see you, my dear chap,’ I 
cried. ‘How are you? Did you travel up this morn- 
ing?’ 

My friend shook his head. ‘I have been in Lon- 
don for over a month,’ he said. ‘And an extremely 
interesting time it has been. This affair is quite as 
serious as Mycroft believes, Watson. Perhaps even 
more so. And I am sure that we are now facing a 
more deadly enemy than any I have encountered. I 
have found a cell of this organization, and feel 
sure -that it will lead me on to the controlling in- 
fluence. 

‘But first, something to eat, and some coffee. I 
can’t talk on an empty stomach, and there is 
much to be said.’ 

After he had refreshed himself we settled in our 
chairs, pipes glowing comfortably, and Holmes 
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commenced his story. 


‘I stayed at the cottage,’ he began, ‘for almost 
two weeks after you returned to London. I spent 
some time walking about, talking to the village 
folk, so that they would be aware of who I was. I 
told them I was working on a lengthy book and 
would be spending most of my time indoors. 

‘I also wrote a series of letters to you, so that 
after I had left the house there, Mrs. Hudson 
could post them at regular intervals, giving the 
impression I was still in the cottage. I fear this is 
not the first time I have duped you in this way, 
Watson, but I was quite sure the letters would be 
opened and read by various parties interested in 
my retirement before they were ever delivered to 
you. 

‘With my preparations complete, I waited for a 
moonless night, slipped out of the house and made 
my way to London. It would have been far too 
dangerous to come here, and as you know, I have 
several refuges in London. I went to one of these 
in the East End and made it my base. Before 
moving to Sussex, I had commenced my enquiries, 
as you know, and had already ascertained that the 
main meeting-place of anarchists, nihilists, bolshe- 
vists and the like in London was a dingy building 
in Jubilee Street, Stapney—in effect an Anar- 
chists’ Club. 

‘At my hideaway, which is a short distance 
away, I adopted another of my disguises and be- 
came Joseph Altamont, an Irish-American, embit- 
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tered against the English just as I was embittered 
against the Americans. A man with allegiance to 
no country and evil enough to wish harm to any 
country. It was with no little trepidation, Watson, 
that I knocked for the first time on that door in 
Jubilee Street. ý 

‘Previously I had armed myself with the name of 
one who could recommend membership, and I was 
admitted into the company of the most dangerous 
group of men in England. Their meeting-place was 
spartan in the extreme. Bare boards comprised the 
floor with a rug tossed here and there. A few arm- 
chairs and a table completed the furnishings. 

‘There were perhaps a dozen people there on the 
night I made my first appearance at this Anar- 
chists’ Club. They accepted my introduction in the 
way of friendly, civilised people anywhere. A 
flaxen-haired girl called Sara Trassky took my arm 
and began introducing me to the members. A 
number of them were quite familiar to me already. 
I met Peter Schtern, who has robbed more jewel- 
lery stores than perhaps any other man in London. 
His cohort, Fritz Svaars, who was previously 
known to me as Joseph Levi, was there. Paul He- 
feldt, the Billingsgate murderer, was aiso present 
with his paramour, Luba Milstein. 

‘A pretty collection, Watson, you will agree. 
After a while, as we sat, the talk turned to me, or _ 
rather Altamont, and his activities. The question- 
ing, although polite, was searching in a naive fash- 
ion. I spoke at length about my imaginary adven- 
tures in the Pennsylvania coalfields, giving vent to 
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my feelings about the American nation as I did so. 
Later I allowed the heavy, rough wine we were 
drinking to appear to take effect, and began. to 
give forth my opinions of the English and the 
treatment of the Irish at their hands. That got a 
lot of sympathy, and soon we were talking like old 
friends. 

‘Sara Trassky insisted on walking back with me 
to my rooms and was equally insistent on entering. 
Naturally I protested, but she would have none of 
it. Presumably she was acting on instructions, and 
of course it would have been completely out of 
character for Altamont to refuse her. So there was 
no alternative but to permit her to stay. However, 
when she started to disrobe, I allowed the wine to 
appear to take over and collapsed in a stupor. Her 
anger, as she attempted to wake me, was some- 
what amusing. But when satisfied I was fast 
asleep, she made a swift and professional search of 
my rooms and left. 

‘Over the next few days I made it my habit to 
spend each evening in the company of these peo- 
ple, hinting that my occupation was something 
less than lawful. As each day passed I sensed that 
my presence was being taken for granted, even ex- 
pected, and I became totally accepted by the sim- 
ple device of turning up at Jubilee Street late one 
night with a case of champagne to replace the 
usual red wine. 

‘Sara Trassky was at my side in an instant. 
“Where did this come from?” she demanded to 
know. I gave a drunken laugh. “Better you 
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shouldn’t know that,” I told her in my American 
accent, adding for the benefit of the room in gen- 
eral, “but it sure was tough work. Working alone 
is not my most favourite occupation.” 

‘She laughed. “You don’t have to be alone, Joe, 
you know that,” and she slipped her arm through 
mine. 

‘The evening was spent pleasantly enough, and 
later on Fritz Svaars ambled up to me as we were 
drinking my champagne. “Altamont, there may be 
some work you can do for us,” he said. “Would 
you be interested?” 

‘“Why, sure,” I told him, “just tell me what it 
isa 
‘He indicated a door which I had learned led to 
a back room. It was used occasionally for private 
meetings, and my admission was final proof that 
the anarchists accepted me as one of themselves. 
At a table were seated Schtern and Hefeldt. 
Svaars and I took seats. 

‘It was Schtern who spoke. “This will be danger- 
ous business, Altamont,” said he in his heavy ac- 
cent. “If caught it could mean prison for life— 
perhaps the rope. Understand?” 

‘I nodded. “But what are the rewards?” I asked. 

‘His heavy, square face grinned. “Very big,” he 
smiled. “Very big, in gold.” 

‘The plan they outlined to me was simple in the 
extreme. Schtern had learned from his own sources 
that the Exchange Bank in the Aldwych was hav- 
ing gold bullion worth more than one hundred 
thousand pounds delivered the following day. We 
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were to use firearms to hold up the delivery men 
and make off with the bullion in a motorised van. 
Of course I agreed to take part in the enterprise, 
and the following day we met at the Anarchists’ 
Club, where Hefeldt was waiting for us, having ob- 
tained the conveyance. 

‘As you may have read in the press, Watson, we 
attacked the bank and started off with the gold, 
but by coincidence a detachment of Scots Guards 
were in the vicinity at the time and there was a 
furious gun battle before we were able to make our 
getaway.” 

‘A coincidence, Holmes?’ I interjected. 

Sherlock Holmes smiled. ‘Yes, my dear Watson, 
most fortuitous.’ He chuckled, then continued. 

‘Hefeldt was killed in the battle, and the mood 
at the Club that night was one of depression. 
There was much grieving for Hefeldt and the 
women were, for the most part, in tears the whole 
time. Later a telegram arrived and Schtern, who 
received it, came back with a worried look on his 
face. “‘Garstin will be here shortly,” he announced. 

‘This was exactly what I had been waiting for. 
Garstin was the leader of this London group, but I 
have never seen him. It was he who was the prime 
mover of the Anarchists’ Club, and apparently was 
using it to forge a criminal organisation bringing 
chaos to London. I was, of course, well aware that 
Garstin himself worked under instructions from 
some higher authority, but now I was to meet the 
man at the heart of the present intrigue. 

‘The others were less enthusiastic. “They are 
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worried because Garstin will be angry about the 
raid today,” Sara Trassky told me. “Hefeldt was 
his explosives expert. He will be furious he has 
been killed, and he will blame Schtern. Schtern 
planned the raid at the bank without the knowl- 
edge of Garstin, and above all, Garstin demands 
discipline.” 

‘It was an hour later that we all assembled in 
the back room to await the arrival of Garstin. 
Luba Milstein opened the door to show him in, 
and as he walked into our small back room, Wat- 
son, I was face to face with . . . Colonel Sebastian 
Moran.’ 

‘What, Holmes?’ I exclaimed, leaping from my 
chair at the fireside and staring at my friend. 
‘Moran, alive? But surely he paid the penalty 
years ago after that affair of the Ronald Adair 
murder?’ 

My friend shook his head. ‘Your memory is at 
fault, Watson. Moran most certainly stood trial for 
the murder of young Adair. However, the verdict 
was guilty but insane. He was committed to an 
asylum for the criminally insane. I thought he was 
there still, and it was an unforgivable error on my 
part to overlook his release.’ Holmes relit his pipe 
and settled back in his chair to continue his narra- 
tive. 

‘Moran’s eyes swept over us as we sat round the 
table, and I was momentarily worried as I remem- 
bered the desperate days when he had stalked me 
through London with von Harder’s deadly air 
weapon. If he should penetrate my disguise, I was 
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finished. But his glance fell on me, lingered a sec- 
ond, then moved on. 

‘“Who is this, Schtern?” he demanded. Schtern 
explained my presence and Moran nodded his agree- 
ment. 

< “You have been very stupid, Schtern,’” he 
barked. “Your folly and greed have cost us the life 
of Hefeldt. He was of more value to me than ten 
like you. He understood explosives. He understood 
_firearms. Without him our whole group has no 
teeth.” 

‘Schtern wilted under the attack. “I am sorry, 
Garstin,” he said. “But how could I have known 
the soldiers...” 

‘Moran broke in. “You should have known. If 
you plan an operation it is your business to know. 
We have orders to carry out a raid tomorrow 
night. Do I have to report I am unable to carry 
out those orders because of your foolishness, Sch- 
tern?” 

‘Schtern was getting more nervous as the con- 
versation progressed. ‘‘Perhaps we could go ahead 
without Hefeldt, he may not be essential after. . . 
—” his voice trailed off as Moran glared at him. 

< “And who is going to handle the explosives, 
may I ask?” he said. 

‘It was the ideal opportunity for me to speak. ‘I 
can handle explosives,” I interrupted. 

‘Moran looked enquiringly at me. “And where 
did you learn such a skill?” he demanded. 

‘ “Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,” I told him, “in the 
coalfields.” 
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‘Moran lit a cigar and seemed to consider this 
new information. “Can you handle bombs?” he 
asked, and when I said I could he replied, “Very 
well, Altamont. The job is yours. But I want no 
more blunders. The explosive will be delivered here 
in the next half-hour. I want ten-second fuses on 
the bombs. Tomorrow night, we are going to blow 
up Scotland Yard.” 

‘I spoke quickly. “Now, hold on just a bit. Pll 
make your bombs for you, but let’s get one thing 
straight. I’ve already been on one pretty tough job 
for you boys and haven’t seen a penny. There’s no 
money on earth is going to get my head put into a 
noose, and for my money that’s just what you’re 
doing with this Scotland Yard thing. Pll make the 
bombs, but it’s you who’s gonna try and blow up 
Scotland Yard.” 

‘Moran considered the point. “Very well,” he 
agreed. “You prepare the explosives, we will carry 
out the operation.” ’ 

Holmes looked at me as he knocked out his pipe 
on the fireplace. ‘So I prepared the bombs for 
them, and the operation takes place tonight.’ 

I started. ‘You have informed the police, I trust, 
Holmes?’ 

Holmes shook his head. ‘No, Watson. Nor do I 
intend to. I have taken certain precautions against 
a tragedy, and I propose to be present at tonight’s 
event. And I hope you will join me, old friend, if 
you do not have a previous engagement.’ 

‘Nothing would delight me more, Holmes,’ I re- 
joined. ‘What time is this expedition planned for?’ 

‘Midnight, Watson. And until that time I intend 
to sleep.’ 
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The Final Clue? 


The river Thames was shimmering icily in the 
shadow of Big Ben as midnight approached on the 
embankment. A pale moon threw darting shadows 
as thin clouds scurried across the wintry sky. 
Holmes and I had taken up stations in a doorway 
with a view of the entrance to Scotland Yard, and 
as we huddled back into the gloom my companion 
pointed out the door to the police headquarters 
which the gang planned to use for their outrage. 

It was an unremarkable, green-painted, anony- 
mous portal in the grey stone of the building’s 
outer wall and it opened directly onto the pave- 
ment. 

A few minutes before the hour a tradesman’s 
van rumbled to a halt opposite the door. Holmes 
whispered, ‘It is beginning, Watson; watch the 
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thick-set man very closely.’ 

I gripped my revolver in my pocket and watched 
as the tableau unfolded before me. The driver and 
his companion, who had been sitting beside him, 
climbed down and went to the rear of the van. As 
they opened the doors there was a momentary 
flash of light. 

‘By jove, Holmes,’ I exclaimed. ‘You’re right. It 
is Moran.’ 

‘Yes,’ nodded my friend gravely, ‘and he is un- 
loading the bombs I prepared.’ 

There were now six people clustered around the 
back of the van. Moran handed each of them a 
black metal sphere and indicated the door. The 
first of the group walked across the pavement and 
turned the handle. The door swung inwards an 
inch or so. Holmes placed his hand on my 
shoulder. ‘Keep back. They are going to ignite the 
fuses,’ he whispered urgently. 

But this was not to happen. To our surprise 
Moran clapped each of the group on the back and 
then returned to the van, where he remounted the 
box. The horse-van pulled along the street and 
stopped about one hundred yards away. 

‘Moran has learned a little cunning,’ breathed 
my friend. ‘He’s keeping clear himself and allow- 
ing his colleagues to take the risk.’ 

From the small group at the doorway there was 
a flash of light and then the glow as one of the 
conspirators knocked the ash from his cigar. 
Holmes and I shrank back into our doorway and I 
saw the man press his cigar to the first of the six 
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fuses. It spluttered, and then I saw him lean over 
to ignite the second. 

A sudden blast hurled Holmes and me back into 
the doorway. The whole area was lit by a series of 
violent flashes and explosions. My friend’s icy blue 
eyes fixed on me. ‘Simple, Watson. Moran asked 
me for ten-second fuses, to give him time to ignite 
all his bombs before hurling them. I gave him 
fuses which would burn for a single second. They 
exploded almost as soon as they were ignited. But 
quick! We must apprehend the Colonel. The rest, 
I fancy, are all accounted for.’ 

Indeed, the horse-van had started to accelerate 
from the grisly scene and I could see the figure, 
now clearly recognisable as our old adversary, 
standing on the box to lash the unfortunate ani- 
mal between the shafts. Holmes dashed into the 
roadway into the path of a dray whose driver was 
reining in to survey the damage on the pavement. 

‘ ‘Ere, wot’s all this?’ protested the drayman, 
but Holmes made no reply. He seized the fellow’s 
outstretched arm and dragged him from his perch. 
Signalling a couple of the policemen who were now 
milling in the street to join us, he whipped up the 
horses and began one of the most terrifying pur- 
suits I have ever experienced. 

Moran’s van was disappearing along the Em- 
bankment as we began the mad chase. Holmes 
was standing on the box whipping the giant shire 
horses to a pace far in excess of their usual sedate 
trot. I was clinging to the box at his side, and the 
two constables, who even then were not sure why 
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events had placed them among the barrels of a 
brewer’s dray as it careered east along the Em- 
bankment, were clinging to their precariously 
swaying platform. As we dashed helter-skelter 
through the City it became apparent that Moran 
was pulling away from us. My companion urged 
the horses to even greater speed through the near- 
deserted streets, but the horse-van was slowly 
gaining ground. 

‘We must lighten the load,’ cried Holmes over 
his shoulder, and I saw to it that the constables 
began to lever one of the barrels over the side. It 
crashed in a foaming, frothy explosion, near the 
beginning of Bishopsgate, and was swiftly followed 
by the rest of our cargo. 

The barrels gone, I felt the dray lurch forward, 
and in a flash we were passing Aldgate. We had 
travelled more than five miles in less than a 
quarter of an hour, an almost impossible pace. As 
we thundered along Whitechapel Road the might 
of the two great horses and their lightened burden 
began to tell. We gradually started to overhaul our 
quarry. I fancied I could hear the crack of Moran’s 
whip as he desperately urged his horse to greater 
effort. But the crack was followed by the whine of 
a bullet as it ricocheted on the cobblestones. 

‘He’s firing at us, Holmes!’ I cried. 

‘Then, for God’s sake shoot back,’ replied my 
friend, breathless from the effort of driving. 

I drew my revolver and sighted as carefully as I 
could from the lurching box. I snapped off two 
shots, but with little effect, and we were answered 
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by another flash from the van ahead. Still the © 
chase went on, into the depths of the East End. 
As the horses flagged they were encouraged to 
even greater efforts by the driver’s whip. 

Suddenly one of the constables was at my 
shoulder. ‘His axle’s broken,’ he shouted. And in- 
deed we could see the rear axle of the van sagging 
as the vehicle bumped and skidded over the cob- 
bles. 

‘He must stop now,’ cried the policeman. ‘He 
can’t go on like—’ He stopped speaking abruptly 
and slumped down beside me, blood pouring from 
a neat hole in his forehead. The constable’s com- 
panion gave an angry cry. ‘The bastard’s done for 
im!’ he shouted. 

The axle on the horse-van finally snapped as we 
spoke, and Moran’s conveyance skidded sideways 
across the road and came to rest with a resounding 
crash in the front window of a butcher’s shop. 
Holmes reined in his horses and we halted a short 
distance away. ‘Careful now,’ warned my com- 
panion. ‘He won’t hesitate to kill again if he gets 
the chance.’ 

But the warning was to no avail. The constable 
was already dashing towards the wreckage of the 
van, his truncheon at the ready. We hastily fol- 
lowed, and picking our way through the debris, 
found the policeman standing over Moran, who 
was unconscious on the pavement. 

< ’%e must ’ave been knocked out in the crash,’ 
said the constable. ‘What shall we do now, sir?’ 

‘Do? said Holmes, apparently a little taken 
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aback at the policeman’s lack of decision. ‘Why, 
that’s the most dangerous criminal in England, 
man. I suggest you arrest him for the murder of 
your colleague.’ 

Holmes and I walked away from the wreckage. 
‘We still have work to do, Watson,’ said my 
friend. ‘We must find a cab and make an inspec- 
tion of the premises in Jubilee Street. There we 
will surely find the link between Moran, who will 
trouble us no more, and his master. The cell is de- 
stroyed. It is only by our own efforts that we can 
discover this information.’ 

‘But, Holmes,’ I reminded him, ‘there are still 
the women there. ‘Will they not try to prevent us?’ 

‘They may indeed,’ he replied. ‘But word travels 
fast in circles such as those, and I have little 
doubt they will already have heard of the events 
on the Embankment, and have bolted. I think we 
shall have the Anarchists’ Club to ourselves to- 
night.’ 

Three-quarters of an hour later our handsome 
clattered to a halt at the end of a dingy thorough- 
fare bearing the sign Jubilee Street. Holmes paid 
the driver and gave him his tip, and we walked 
swiftly along the pavement. After fifty yards or so 
Sherlock Holmes halted before a small two-story 
building with the paintswork flaking from the 
front door. 

‘Here we are, Watson,’ he said. ‘The Anarchists’ 
Club. And from the absence of any lights it seems 
that I was right. The birds have flown. Excellent! 
It will give me the opportunity to make a thorough 
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examination of the premises.’ 

In the flickering light of a nearby lamp-post, I 
saw that Holmes had removed a small wallet from 
his pocket. From the wallet he took a lockpick and 
in a few moments the door of the Anarchists Club 
swung open. 

‘There is no sign they have destroyed any of 
their papers,’ remarked Holmes. ‘Apparently they 
are not yet aware of my activities, and simply re- 
gard tonight’s disaster as an accident. It will give 
us time for a leisurely search. Light the gas, Wat- 
son.’ 

We walked through the club’s main room into 
the smaller back room where Holmes had met 
Moran the night before, and my friend commenced 
searching through numerous cupboards and draw- 
ers. ‘There is little here, I am afraid, Watson,’ he 
remarked after a few minutes. ‘Certainly no clue 
to whoever is behind this evil enterprise.’ Deeply 
engrossed in the contents of a cabinet we failed to 
hear the footfall behind us. 

‘Don’t move, Mr. Altamont, or whatever your 
name is—nor you. You're both covered with my 
pistol. Continue facing the wall.’ It was a low, 
calm voice that had interrupted us. 

‘Your treachery is obvious, Altamont. First you 
betray us and Hefeldt is killed. Then you take his 
place and cause the deaths of six brave men.’ 

I could not contain myself. ‘Brave men,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘They were bomb-throwers—cowards. 
Their treachery rebounded on them.’ 

Holmes interrupted. ‘Easy, old friend. Let’s not 
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forget the present problem.’ 

The voice spoke again. ‘I suppose you’re both 
policemen. Well, it may not be payment in full, 
but your deaths will be the start of the ven- 
geance.’ I heard a click as the hammer of the re- 
volver was thumbed back, and the speaker took a 
step forward. ‘Now, Watson!’ cried Holmes, and 
judging the position of the pistol, I swung round 
and lashed out with my stick. I caught our assail- 
ant across the wrist and the revolver discharged 
harmlessly into the floor. The girl—for our at- 
tacker had indeed been a girl—dropped the gun 
and rushed from the room. ‘Quick, after her, Wat- 
son!’ cried my friend, and we leapt in pursuit. 

The girl dashed across the hall and climbed the 
short staircase to the first floor. Above us a door 
slammed. We hurried to the top of the stairs and 
found a locked door. The girl’s voice called from 
inside the room. ‘You'll never capture me alive, 
Mr. Policeman. I shall join my friends.’ 

‘Quick, Watson, break in the door,’ cried my 
friend. “We must stop her. The information she 
can give us is invaluable.’ I put my shoulder to 
the door, but in vain. The muffled report of a pis- 
tol sounded within the locked room, and as we 
burst through the door, her body was slumped on 
the floor, a second smoking revolver at her side. 
Holmes stood by the body for a second. ‘Poor 
Sara,’ he said sadly. The moment of sentiment 
passed rapidly, and my friends’s eye immediately 
darted around the room. 

It was furnished as living quarters, presumably 
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for use by leading members of the organisation 
forced to spend the night in East London. But 
clearly Schtern had been using the room as an of- 
fice. A quick search revealed several documents 
which Holmes read carefully. He seized on a letter 
lying on top of the bureau. 

‘This is it, Watson! What we were searching 
for,’ he cried excitedly, ripping it open. He 
scanned the contents briefly and handed it to me. 

I read the letter. It was a note from Schtern to 
Moran informing him of the purchase of a quan- 
tity of explosives and of the price he had paid. I 
could not see the importance of it. 

‘Importance,’ echoed Holmes. ‘The letter is of no 
importance whatsoever.’ 

‘But,’ I protested, ‘you just said it was what we 
were looking for. I don’t understand, Holmes.’ 

‘The envelope, Watson, look at the envelope.’ I 
thought I detected a trace of irritation in Holmes’s 
voice. I examined the envelope closely. ‘I can’t see 
how it helps,’ I replied. ‘It’s simply a cheap white 
envelope of a type sold by any stationer at three- 
pence a packet. The address is typewritten, proba- 
bly on the very machine in this room.’ 

‘I am sure you are quite right, Watson,’ replied 
Holmes. ‘But if you give your attention to the 
address itself you will see the name G. Garstin, 
Esq., written there. The address that follows is 62 
Roylott Place, Maida Vale. I feel it probable that 
we have discovered the location of Moran’s head- 
quarters.’ 

And so we had. An hour later we were inside the 
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comfortable house which had been occupied by 
Moran, and Holmes was going through the con- 
tents of his desk. 

‘He’s been devilish careful,’ remarked Holmes. 
‘There’s nothing here to reveal the next link in the 
chain.’ 

But within the hour the clue had been dis- 
covered, in the form of a telegram despatched 
three months earlier addressed to Garstin. It read 
simply: ‘Inform me latest situation immediately,’ 
and was signed, “Tremaris.’ The telegram had 
been sent from Helston in Cornwall. l 

‘The final clue,’ breathed Holmes. ‘Well, Wat- 
son, it’s back to Baker Street to pack an overnight 
bag. We are going to Cornwall—and if I remember 
rightly, the first train leaves from Paddington 
shortly after seven in the morning.’ 
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The Tragedy of Trelawney Farm 


We sat on opposite sides of the compartment 
the following morning as our train clattered out of 
Paddington bound for Cornwall. Holmes smoked 
pipe after pipe as we progressed, filling the space 
between us with a blue haze. He had not spoken 
since we had taken our seats, and simply relaxed 
opposite me, his eyes closed. The only sign that he 
had not fallen asleep was the regular emission of 
smoke from his pipe. Knowing he was struggling 
with what was perhaps the greatest problem of his 
career, one that could mean the difference between 
a world at peace or a world plunged into war, I 
too remained silent. 

From time to time I glanced at the countryside 
passing by our window and reflected on the other 
occasions we had made dramatic journeys along 
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this very railway line. It was less than ten years 
ago that we had spent several idle weeks not far 
from our present destination, when my friend had 
become involved in the affair of the devil’s foot 
and its ghastly results for the four members of the 
Tregannis family. How well I remembered Mr. 
Roundhay, vicar of the parish of Tredannick 
Wollas, as he burst into our cottage with the dra- 
matic announcement: ‘We are devil-ridden, Mr. 
Holmes! Satan himself is loose!’ Indeed there had 
been numerous cases which had brought us to the 
West country—and, in fact, one of the first in 
which I was associated, the singular mystery of 
Silver Blaze, had taken place on Dartmoor a 
quarter of a century earlier. 

I saw that Sherlock Holmes was regarding me 
with a smile playing around his lips. ‘A long jour- 
ney, Watson,’ he remarked. 

‘I think not, Holmes,’ I disagreed. ‘The train is 
punctual, and we have been travelling for less 
than six hours so far.’ 

Holmes shook his head. ‘I meant twenty-six 
years, old friend,’ he said significantly. 

It was some hours later that we arrived at the 
small town of Helston. It had been necessary to 
leave the train at Falmouth and hire a gig for the 
final few miles. We established ourselves at the 
Falmouth Arms, a comfortable hostelry in the 
town used by anglers attracted by the superb fish- 
ing in the bay. As we prepared to address our- 
selves to the landlord’s excellent beef pudding 
Holmes became thoughtful. ‘Our problem now,’ he 
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said, ‘is to locate the mysterious Mr. Tremaris, 
and in such a way that he will not be alerted, al- 
though I am fairly sure he will already be aware of 
our movements.’ 

‘But surely,’ I replied, ‘a visit to the telegraph 
office will quickly establish his address?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Holmes. ‘But I suspect there 
may be more problems than you imagine. Howev- 
er, you may call at the telegraph office in the 
morning while I deal with some other mundane 
matters.’ 

With that, Holmes said not another word until 
the meal was over. Then, as we sat before a roar- 
ing fire with jugs of mulled ale, surrounded by the 
mounted trophies of generations of fishermen, he 
spoke with the landlord, a giant of a man by the 
name of Jeremiah Bullfinch. 

‘A Navy man, I see,’ remarked my friend. 

‘Aye, sir, forty-six years,’ replied our host. 

‘And a petty officer, I perceive.’ 

‘That’s right, sir. I was sailing master in the old 
Sealion for more’n fifteen years.’ 

‘It’s some time since you were discharged, sure- 
ly?’ said my friend. 

‘Aye, sire. I’ve been here nigh on eight years. 
I’m sixty-six now. Joined the Navy as a lad of 
twelve, I did.’ Bullfinch was clearly delighted to 
recount his story. 

‘The loss of your wife must have been a great 
shock,’ said Holmes. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. She was a good woman. I won’t 
say I don’t miss her, I do. But I manage.’ 
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‘Yet I expect your daughter is a great help.’ 

‘She is indeed, sir. Comes in as often as she can. 
Keeps the place shipshape, she does. Don’t know 
what ld do without her.’ 

My friend nodded sympathetically. ‘Tell me, 
with your knowledge of the Navy, do you recall a 
Captain by the name of Tremaris?’ 

Bullfinch adopted the pose of a man deep in 
thought. ‘Tremaris, ye say. Tremaris? Now that’s 
a name that rings the bell. A captain? I’ve heard 
the name all right. But a captain? Im not sure I 
recall a captain of that name...’ 

‘He was from these parts, I beleive,’ said 
Holmes. ‘I think his family still lives around here.’ 

‘Aha! Yes, sir, you’re right. They do come from 
round here!’ The innkeeper slapped his thigh with 
a massive hand in delight. ‘That’s it. They live 
just along the bay. A couple of miles inland, up at 
the old Trelawney place, the farm there. I believe 
you’re right. He was a captain. In the old Fearless, 
I think. That must be how he lost his arm, but he 
don’t let it get him down, though.’ 

Bullfinch chuckled to himself. ‘He’s a strange 
old devil, that one. What with his mechanical 
hands and that servant of his.’ 

Holmes showed interest. ‘Mechanical hands?’ he 
enquired. 

‘Yes, sir,’ continued our host. ‘He’s got two ar- 
tificial hands made of iron. Nothing unusual in 
that. But they ain’t like the usual run of hooks, 
I’ve seen plenty of them during my time in the 
Navy. No, these is like real hands. Four fingers 
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and a thumb on each. And they move like hands. 
Just as if they were iron gloves. He can do any- 
thing with ’em.’ 

‘And the servant?’ prompted my companion. 

‘The servant. Ah, he’s another rum ‘un,’ con- 
tinued the innkeeper. ‘He’s got a big fuzzy-wuzzy 
for a manservant. The old man hardly ever comes 
into town himself. He usually sends this black fel- 
low to buy all the provisions. And he don’t wel- 
come visitors up at his house, neither, sir. They do 
say he’s got a big laboratory up here, and animals 
he’s experimenting on. Foreign beasts, but I don’t 
know nothing of that. They say the black fellow 
chased the vicar off when he went to call, so I 
should be careful, begging your pardon, sir, if 
you’re thinking of going up there. Best keep away, 
I reckon.’ 

Holmes nodded. ‘Thank you for the warning,’ he 
told Bullfinch, handing him a coin. 

The innkeeper grinned. “Thank ’ee, sir. If you do 
think of going, I’m your man, sir. You just ask.’ 
Our host would have been happy to continue reminis- 
cing for the rest of the evening, but after ascertain- 
ing the exact location of the Tremaris house 
Holmes indicated that we wished to be left in pri- 
vate. 

‘It seems your visit to the telegraph office will 
be unnecessary after all, Watson,’ said my friend 
as soon as the innkeeper had left us. 

‘It does indeed, Holmes,’ I replied. ‘But had I 
been aware that you were acquainted with our 
host I should not have suggested it.’ 
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Holmes shook his head. ‘I am not acquainted 
with our host.’ he said ‘I didn’t even know his 
name until we arrived here this evening.’ 

‘What’s this?’ I started. ‘Really, Holmes. How 
could you possibly have known such intimate de- 
tails of the man’s history if you were not acquaint- 
ed with him? And I do think you might have in- 
formed me that the man we are looking for, this 
Tremaris, was a retired sea captain. Why, we 
could have made enquires at the Admiralty.’ 

‘My dear Watson,’ cried Holmes, ‘you really 
shouldn’t excite yourself so. Allow me to repeat. I 
have never met our worthy host before this eve- 
ning, and I did not have any reason to believe the 
mysterious Tremaris was a sea captain. Further- 
more, I very much doubt that he was.’ 

‘Then how do you account for your conversation 
with the innkeeper?’ I asked in total confusion. 

‘Simple, my dear Watson,’ began Holmes. ‘Sure- 
ly you cannot have failed to observe the various 
tattoo marks on the forearms of our host. They are 
a most reliable indication that he was a seafaring 
man. The photograph behind the counter shows a 
man in the uniform of a petty officer; clearly it is 
a portrait of our host, taken some years ago. His 
skin colour is that of a landsman, however, so he 
must have been ashore a number of years, long 
enough, in fact, to establish himself here. The re- 
cent death of his wife is apparent from the mark 
left by a mourning band on his coat hanging near 
the door, and there is no evidence of a woman in 
the hostelry. I therefore concluded his wife has 
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died not too long ago. 

‘As to his daughter,’ continued my friend, ‘she 
appears as a child in the photograph, so we are 
aware of her existence. Our host is smartly attired, 
despite the absence of a wife—the house is scrupu- 
lously clean, and the food is of a type which can 
be prepared and consumed later. Yet he is clearly 
not taking enough money from the ownership of a 
hostelry such as this to pay for the services of a 
housekeeper, so I deduce a loving member of his 
family. Hence the daughter, who probably lives 
nearby.’ 

‘Marvellous, Holmes!’ I cried in admiration. 
‘But what of the sea captain, Tremaris?’ 

‘If one wishes to obtain information from a cer- 
tain type of individual,’ Holmes began, ‘the last 
thing one should do is ask the question directly. If 
I had walked in here this evening and gone up to 
our innkeeper saying I wanted the address of a 
person called Tremaris, it is certain he would have 
said he did not know of such a person, even if he 
had lived next door. So I gained his confidence by 
talking of things he understood, and then in- 
troduced the idea that there was a sea captain of 
that name and that he came from this area. After 
a while he remembered the name and the address. 
His imagination gave us the rest, and I think we 
can safely disregard Mr. Tremaris’s naval career. _ 

‘Amazing, Holmes!’ I exclaimed. ‘Your methods 
are absolutely remarkable.’ 

‘They are absolutely logical,’ he rejoined. He 
paused. ‘But finish your ale, Watson. An early 
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start in the morning, I fancy.’ 


It was not yet dawn when Holmes awakened me 
by shaking my shoulder. “Time to leave,’ he whis- 
pered. 

As I dressed, he remarked, ‘Bring your revolver. 
We may have need of it.’ With that he turned and 
strode from the room. 

A few minutes later we were hastening through 
the still-dark morning. ‘We follow the coast road 
for about a mile,’ explained my friend, ‘then we 
cut inland across the moor. That will enable us to 
approach the house unobserved through a small 
copse. Let us hope we will find our quarry still at 
his breakfast.’ 

Dawn broke as we made our way along the road, 
and the impressive sight of the golden rays of the 
sun reflecting off the snow and onto the heavy 
grey waters of Mounts Bay was enough to take my 
breath away. I must have slowed my pace as I 
watched, for Holmes’s voice broke into my reverie. 
‘Quickly, Watson, we must not delay. Our quarry 
will soon be abroad. It is here we leave the road.’ 

The snow was still thick underfoot as we made 
our way across the rolling moorland. Our progress 
was slow, but at last in the distance there was a 
small clump of trees. 

‘There, Watson,’ cried Holmes. ‘The copse. The 
house lies just beyond.’ 

As we drew closer, a shiver of fear went down 
my spine. For from the trees stepped a figure clad 
from head to foot in black. Squatting beside him 
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was what appeared to be a huge black dog. 
Holmes and I drew to a halt, my hand instinctive- 
ly going to the pocket where I had my revolver. 

The figure’s voice echoed across the snow. ‘Re- 
main there, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and you, Doctor 
Watson. Do not try to use your pistols. You will 
appreciate that a bullet striking me would simply 
set my pet loose.’ 

I would have shot the fellow then and there had 
not Holmes stayed my hand. “Take care, Watson. 
That is a black panther. This must be Tremaris’ 
servant, and that beast must be from his menager- 
ie.’ 

Suddenly the figure unleashed the animal. It 
charged and was on us in seconds. My revolver 
was still entangled in my coat. I saw the beast 
leap on my companion. He raised his stick, then 
both of them were down in the snow. I leapt to 
my friend’s assistance, but to my surprise I saw 
the beast was still. The handle of Holmes’s stick 
protruded from its mouth. 

‘Quick, Watson, the man!’ cried Holmes, and I 
ran towards the black man as he disappeared into 
the trees. : 

I could hear him crashing through the un- 
derbrush as I gave chase. But abruptly the noise 
stopped. He had hidden himself, but his trail was 
clear in the thick snow. I cocked my pistol and ad- 
vanced stealthily. In front of me a bush moved 
and my quarry appeared. He was a giant,-standing 
at least seven feet tall. As I saw him he drew back 
his arm, a knife in his hand. I had a split second 
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before he could throw it, but it was enough. I 
snapped off a single shot and saw the giant crum- 
ple to the ground, my bullet lodged in his brain. 

Advancing footsteps told me Holmes had ex- 
tricated himself from the body of the. dead beast. 
He was at my side in a few seconds. Together we 
gazed down at the body of the Negro and Holmes 
prized apart the fingers, removing the knife the 
fellow had been about to throw. 

‘A dangerous weapon,’ he remarked, indicating 
the carefully balanced double-edged blade. ‘A 
deadly weapon indeed. Hullo, what have we here?’ 

He took out his lens from a pocket in his coat 
and closely examined the blade. ‘There are blood- 
stains here, Watson,’ he cried, ‘and recent ones, 
too. Quickly, to the house!’ 

We reached the small farmhouse, which was 
tucked in a shallow valley, a few minutes later. 
Holmes strode directly to the front door, which 
swung open on its hinges. We went inside, but a 
swift search revealed what we had both feared. We 
were too late. The mysterious Tremaris had gone. 

‘The bird has flown,’ said Holmes. ‘But why? 
He has obviously been gone some time, so it can- 
not have been the fear of detection by me that 
caused him to take flight. It must all be part of 
his plan. Let us examine the premises more close- 
ly.’ 


For the next half-hour or so my friend wandered 


about the house, probing into drawers and cup- 
boards, examining desks and rapping on the walls. 
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When we had finished inside Holmes went to ex- 
amine the various outbuildings. A large dry barn 
had been converted to a laboratory. Scientific ap- 
paratus was littered everywhere. 

‘A Crookes tube,’ remarked Holmes, pointing to 
a glass flask. ‘Advanced scientific work indeed.’ 

After Holmes had examined the laboratory to 
his satisfaction we went outside to another barn. 
Here was the most terrible scene I can remember 
witnessing. Dozens of animals were caged around 
the walls, all frozen in the most grotesque atti- 
tudes of death. There were lions and tigers, cattle 
and a horse, domestic animals, fish in tanks, in- 
sects in glass cases, and all were dead. Many had 
large open sores covering their bodies. A chimpan- 
zee had its hair bleached white, while the horse 
and a labrador dog were completely hairless, as if 
their coats had simply fallen out. 

‘What manner of horror is this, Holmes?’ I cried. 
‘What fiend can have wrought this?’ 

My friend’s voice was icy cold. ‘Look here, Wat- 
son,’ he said, and I joined him at a cage several 
steps from the door. ‘It is the body of a man,’ said 
Holmes. . 

I cannot describe the disgust I felt when I gazed 
upon the poor mutilated creature. What agonies he 
must have suffered before he died! ‘We are hunt- 
ing a monster, Holmes,’ I said, ‘a ruthless mon- 
ster.’ 

He nodded silently. ‘I believe we are, Watson. I 
believe we are.’ 

Outside we discovered a large electrical genera- 
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tor and in another barn there were bunkers con- 
taining lumps of a tar-like substance. 

‘Pitch-blende,’ remarked Holmes. ‘A metal ore. 
It occurs in quantity around here.’ 

‘What do you make of it, Holmes?’ I said, mys- 
tified. 

‘Precisely, Watson. That is the very nub of the 
case,’ replied my friend. ‘And I like the look of it 
less and less. Clearly Mr. Tremaris has left here 
for good and taken with him everything but that 
equipment too bulky or too fragile to transport. 
Why does Tremaris, an anarchist and the leader of 
a criminal organisation, seem to be indulging in 
advanced scientific research? Not purely for acade- 
mic purposes, Pll warrant.’ 

Holmes declared the house had nothing more to 
tell him, and suggested we walk back to Helston. 
We were in low spirits as we left the farmhouse. 
For myself, I had seen this as the denouement of 
the case, with the villain bearded in his den by 
Holmes, but it seemed it was not to be. Holmes 
walked along beside me, his head hanging, the 
very picture of dejection. Suddenly he threw him- 
self full-length onto the muddy track, lying there 
face down. 

‘My dear fellow . . .’ I began, urging him to get 
up. He waved me to be still as he took out his 
lens and commenced examining the track. 

‘As I thought,’ he muttered. ‘Wagon—and only a - 
day or so ago.’ 

He stood up, brushing the mud stains from his 
overcoat. ‘A wagon, Watson, lightly laden, left the 
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farm at most two days ago. That must have been 
when our bird took flight. We are only hours be- 
hind . . . we must hurry.’ 

We were back in Helston about half an hour 
later, having made our way there by the most 
direct route. As we approached the Falmouth 
Arms we saw a small cluster of people outside. 
Suddenly a cry rent the air. 

‘That’s them . . . there they are!’ It came from 
a young man. dressed in the livery of the Great 
Western Railway Company. He pointed to us exci- 
tedly and to my surprise a constable rushed over. 
‘Just wait a minute, gentlemen, if you please,’ he 
ordered. 

The young railwayman joined the constable. 
‘They came off the train at Falmouth yesterday,’ 
he said. ‘I heard them saying they were coming 
over here.’ 

‘Now what is this all about?’ Holmes’s authori- 
tative voice rang out above the clamour. We were 
joined by the elderly man who had driven us to 
Helston in the gig the preceding day. 

‘Arr, that’s them all right,’ he told the gathering 
crowd. ‘I brought ’em right to the door here yester- 
day.’ 

The constable straightened himself. ‘I think you 
two had better come inside the inn,’ he an- 
nounced. 

‘That, Constable, is precisely my intention,’ said 
Holmes. ‘I think in the meanwhile you had better 
fetch your superior to explain just what is going 
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on. 
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‘Murder, said an unfamiliar voice, as we 
stepped into the inn. ‘That’s what’s going on, Mr. 
Holmes. Murder.’ 

The newcomer was a heavily-built, square-faced 
man dressed in rough tweeds. ‘I’m Inspector Bur- 
ton, Cornish Constabulary. I’m making enquiries 
into the death of Jeremiah Bullfinch, the landlord 
of this inn.’ 
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The Murder of 
Jermeiah Bullfinch 


I had seldom seen Sherlock Holmes so surprised. 
‘What?’ he exclaimed. ‘Bullfinch murdered? But 
when? How?’ 

‘Some time last night, sir,’ replied the detective. 
‘And since only you and Doctor Watson were in 
the inn at the time, and since you also disap- 
peared this morning, I think some explanations 
would be in order.’ 

I began to protest. ‘How dare you! If you think 
that either of us could have had anything to do 
with this . . . why, it is Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the 
famous detective.’ 

Burton smiled. ‘Yes, I have heard the name. 
The famous amateur detective. Well, we’re simple 
folk here in Cornwall, and the official force man- 
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ages well enough.’ 

Holmes silenced my protestations with a wave. 
‘Of course I am more than happy to make my ex- 
planations, Inspector,’ he said. ‘Dr. Watson and I 
arrived here yesterday to make enquiries on a con- 
fidential matter. We stayed the night at the inn, 
rose early and left without seeing the landlord. 
Now we have returned to find you here.’ 

Burton nodded. ‘So you could have murdered 
him at any time during the night. Either of you. 
I’m afraid that is just not good enough, Mr. 
Holmes. I shall have to detain you.’ 

Holmes shook his head. He took from his pocket 
the envelope handed to him by his brother at the 
Diogenes Club. ‘I am afraid you may not hold us, 
Inspector. If you will look at this document, you 
will see why.’ 

I saw Burton’s eyes scan the letter, and for a 
moment he stared at the seal and the signature. 
Tm sorry, sir,’ he said. ‘I didn’t realise.’ 

‘That’s quite all right,’ replied Holmes. ‘Not 
quite the amateur after all, eh? Now tell me how 
Bullfinch met his death.’ 

‘Well, sir, it was like this. His daughter, Mrs. 
Parsons, she’s married and lives just down the 
road, comes in each morning to clean up for him 
and prepare his meals. This morning she found the 
inn shut when she arrived. She knocked, but could 
get no answer, so she went home and fetched a 
key she keeps there. When she returned and let 
herself in, she found the inn was deserted. She 
called her father and there was no reply. Then she 
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went to his room and found she could not get in. 
The door has a heavy bolt on the inside which was 
obviously in place. Fearing the worst, Mrs. Parsons 
went along the street to find her husband, who has 
a small building business. He fetched a ladder and 
took it round to the back of the inn below Bull- 
finch’s window. He climbed to the window, and 
then, because of what he saw, he ran to fetch Con- 
stable Pargiter there.’ 

‘But what did he see inthe room, Inspector?’ 
asked Holmes patiently. 

‘He saw the body of Mr. Bullfinch lying across 
the bed and the walls all splattered with his 
blood, Mr. Holmes. That’s what he saw. The win- 
dow was locked on the inside so Constable Pargiter 
smashed a pane of glass and opened it. Then he 
opened the door and came to fetch me.’ 

‘What’s this?’ interrupted Holmes. ‘The door 
and the window were both locked? From the in- 
side?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the Inspector. ‘There was the 
heavy metal bolt on the inside of the door, and 
both catches on the window were locked. Pargiter 
smashed the window to get in because the door is 
extremely heavy—he thought he’d need a hammer 
to open it.’ 

‘Quite a puzzle,’ mused Holmes. ‘I will look at 
the body. Is it still here?’ 

‘Yes, sir, it hasn’t been touched. It’s up this 
way.’ 

We ascended the staircase, past racks of fishing- 
rods, and walked along the landing. The Inspector 
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pushed open the door and I stifled a gasp of horror 
as I gazed into the room. The walls were spattered 
with blood, almost as if it had been painted there. 
The body of Jeremiah Bullfinch lay where it had 
fallen across the bed. The head was almost com- 
pletely severed, and there were numerous other 
wounds. Holmes quickly examined the window and 
the bolt on the door, sliding it back and forth sev- 
eral times. It was made of a single bar of metal 
with a small knob attached. Once slid into the slot 
on the door frame it would be a powerful man who 
could break it in. 

‘Well, Inspector,’ said Holmes at length, ‘what 
do you make of it?’ 

‘It’s a puzzle, sir, and no mistake,’ said the of- 
ficial detective. ‘I can’t make out why anyone 
would want to kill poor old Bullfinch. I can’t work 
out how they did it. I don’t know who could have 
done it.. . and I haven’t even found the weapon 
they used yet.’ 

Oh, that’s simple,’ replied Holmes carelessly. 
‘This was most probably the weapon. You will ob- 
serve fresh bloodstains on the blade.’ And so say- 
ing he took from his pocket the long knife we had 
prised from the dead Negro’s fingers that very 
morning. 

‘But, Mr. Holmes,’ cried the Inspector, ‘where 
by all that’s wonderful did you come by this?’ 

Holmes explained briefly, and told the Inspector 
where he would find the Negro’s body. 

‘But why would he do such a thing?’ demanded 
the policeman. 
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‘It is most likely that we were the targets,’ said 
Holmes. ‘But Watson and I rose early today. Pre- 
sumably when the Negro arrived to kill us, we 
were already on our way to the Tremaris farm. 
Bullfinch must have discovered the assassin as he 
searched the inn for us, and it was the innkeeper 
who paid the terrible price.’ 

‘But why would he want to kill you, Mr. 
Holmes?’ asked the bewildered Inspector. 

‘It is because we are getting close to his evil 
master,’ Holmes replied. 

‘Which only leaves one thing,’ said Burton. ‘How 
did he manage to lock the body up in the bedroom 
from the inside? And why should he bother?’ 

‘A good point, Inspector,’ said Holmes. ‘The rea- 
son he did it was simply to gain time. So that he 
could get rid of Watson and myself and still make 
his getaway before he was discovered. How he 
managed it is quite obvious. I would suggest a 
length of twine or thin cord. After the man had 
committed his foul attack, he simply looped the 
cord around the knob on the bolt so that he could 
close the bolt by pulling it. He left the bolt open 
and carefully closed the door from the outside. 
Then he pulled on the doubled piece of cord and 
the bolt slid into place. Next he released one end 
of the line and pulled on the other, drawing the 
twine to the outside. He then had the door bolted 
on the inside with himself and piece of twine on 
the outside. I would suggest an inspection of the 
racks of fishing-rods on the staircase and the land- 
ing, Inspector. I shall be much surprised if there is 
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not a missing length of line from the pile of tack- 
le.’ 
The Inspector gaped with admiration. ‘That’s 
marvellous, Mr. Holmes, absolutely marvellous.’ 
Holmes shook. his head. ‘On the contrary. It is 
elementary,’ he said. ‘But now we have other mat- 
ters to attend to.’ 


The Baker Street Irregulars 


By the end of the day Holmes and I were once 
more occupying our favourite chairs on either side 
of the fireplace at Baker Street. We had returned 
with all speed after Constable Pargiter had told us 
that he remembered seeing Tremaris driving in a 
wagon to Falmouth. The constable had also re- 
membered that the wagon contained a single box. 
Holmes’s enquiries at Falmouth revealed the box 
had been transported by train to Paddington. The 
booking-clerk at the station was able to tell 
Holmes what it had looked like, but expressed a 
degree of surprise that Tremaris had shipped th 
box at all. ë 

‘It were just the same as the other one,’ he told 
us. ‘Three days ago he comes in and takes a box 
up to London. Then as soon as he returns, why, 
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back he goes with another.’ 

I was equally puzzled. ‘Why not take them both 
together, Holmes?’ I remarked. My friend was lost 
in thought. We climbed on board the next London 
train and a few hours later arrived at Paddington. 
At the busy terminus, unfortunately, no one could 
recall the boxes from Falmouth, and eventually we 
returned to Baker Street. 

‘A pity, Holmes,’ I said, seating myself comfort- 
ably in my chair. ‘We appear to have lost the 
scent.’ 

‘Not yet, my friend, not yet,’ replied Holmes. 
‘We are not beaten yet. You will remember that I 
sent a telegram shortly before leaving Falmouth. I 
feel my enquiry may soon bear fruit.’ 

At that moment there came the pattering of 
many feet in the hall and on the stairs, and into 
our sitting-room burst half-a-dozen of the dirtiest 
and most ragged street arabs in London. They 
were the latest in Holmes’s long line of urchins 
whom he referred to variously as ‘the Baker Street 
division of the detective police force’ and ‘the 
Baker Street Irregulars.’ 

‘tention!’ cried Holmes sharply, and the little 
ragamuffins drew themselves into a line across the 
sitting-room. 

One of the little scoundrels stood forward. ‘Got 
your message, sir,’ he said. ‘We’re right on time, I 
think.’ 

‘So you are,’ said Holmes resignedly. ‘But, Col- 
lins, I must tell you yet again—I can’t have you 
all bursting into the house like this. You alone will 
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report to me, and pass on my instructions. Howev- 
er, since you are all here, you may as well all hear 
what I have to say. I want to find out what hap- 
pened to a box which came off a train at Padding- 
ton the day before yesterday. It belongs to a Mr. 
Tremaris, and if you can also find out what hap- 
pened to him there will. be a second reward for 
you.’ 

Holmes went on to explain exactly what the box 
looked like, and told them that a similar box had 
arrived at Paddington a few days previously. Then 
he spoke again to Collins. ‘Is that clear?’ 

‘Yes, Guv’nor,’ said the boy. 

‘Good. The usual pay scale, then. Two shillings 
a day each, and two guineas to the boy who finds 
where the box has gone. There’ll be another two 
guineas if you find Mr. Tremaris for me as well. 
Don’t forget, you all report to Collins, he’ll report 
to me. Here’s a day’s pay in advance.’ He handed. 
them each a florin and they charged off down the 
stairs. 

‘Now I think we can safely leave that problem 
to attend to itself,’ said Holmes. ‘If Tremaris and 
his boxes passed through London, be assured the 
boys will find out where they went. Those urchins 
go everywhere, see everything. I expect to hear 
from Collins some time in the morning. In the 
meantime there is little we can do but wait. The 
trail is broken and we can’t pick it up again until 
we find either the boxes or the mysterious Tre- 
maris.’ 

I agreed with my friend. ‘Then I suggest you 
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rest,’ I said. ‘The past few days have been ex- 
tremely exhausting and you are beginning to show 
the physical signs that I have seen before, Holmes. 
I fear for your health. You know as well as I that 
despite your mental detachment, it is your physi- 
cal resources upon which you depend. If you push 
your body too far it will be impossible to avert an 
absolute breakdown. Dr. Moore Agar of Harley 
Street told you the same some years ago. It could 
disqualify you from work permanently.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Watson,’ my friend replied testily. ‘I 
shall rest, but not yet. Work has never made me 
tired. It is idleness which exhausts me. I am going 
to smoke and think over this business.’ 

He leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes 
and began to speak. ‘Let us consider what data we 
have,’ he began. ‘First, we have the information 
from Mycroft. A criminal gang, bent on causing 
alarm and chaos throughout the world. They want 
to cause the breakdown of law and order, plunging 
the world into a terrible war, and to create a cli- 
mate where they can better operate their fiendish 
schemes. Second, we have the mysterious Tre- 
maris. He is clearly one of the leaders of this or- 
ganisation. Possibly he leads the entire group. 
What do we know of this man? His name—almost 
certainly false. What of his appearance? He is 
middle-aged and has at some time lost one arm 
and both hands. Yet he has curiously highly- 
developed artificial limbs, mechanical hands so 
sensitive that he can use them to write. 

‘He is a scientist, and apparently a highly- 
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qualified one, for the apparatus in the laboratory 
was some of the most advanced available. And 
what of the dead animals? What caused those ter- 
rible deaths? Why has he now chosen to leave his 
refuge in Cornwall, taking his boxes with him? 
And why should he take the two boxes separately, 
when he could have made one journey with both? 

‘He is a giant of a man, this adversary of mine, 
Watson. An opponent at last worthy of my un- 
divided attention. But there is one thing above all 
that troubles me, Watson.’ 

I started. I had rarely heard my friend admit to ' 
being troubled. ‘What is that, Holmes?’ I asked. 

He turned his languid gaze upon me. ‘Why, 
when I have disposed of this fellow, I fear there 
will be nothing left for me, Watson.’ 

His long hand reached across for the Persian 
slipper containing his tobacco, and I left him sit- 
ting there beside the failing embers of the fire as I 
went to my bedroom. Before I slept I heard from 
the sitting-room the low, sweet tones of his violin. 
It was an air I did not recognise. Almost certainly 
it was his own, for my friend was a talented com- 
poser. Slowly I was immersed in the soft melody 
until slumber overtook me. But throughout my 
dreams that night, and for many nights to come, 
there was the terrible vision of that nightmare me- 
nagerie in Cornwall. 


It was late in the next morning when I awoke. I 


went into the sitting-room and found Holmes 
much as I had left him, draped in his dressing- 
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gown, with his violin beside him. 

‘Good morning, Watson, I trust you are re- 
freshed,’ he greeted me. “There’s good news. Col- 
lins has discovered the destination of the mys- 
terious boxes and is coming round to report right 
away. We spoke on the telephone not half an hour 
ago. Ah, if Pm not mistaken, that will be him 
now.’ 

I went down and admitted the urchin myself. 
He ran quickly up the stairs and straight into the 
sitting-room. 

‘Now, Collins, what have you discovered?’ de- 
manded Holmes. 

The boy began to speak eagerly. ‘I don’t know 
about the first box, sir, but as you said, there was 
a box-came off the train the day before yesterday. 
There was a carter there to collect it, Jacob 
Welsby from Wapping. He took the box down to 
the docks and it was loaded onto a ship called the 
Sirius. That’s a special charter, sir, and it left as 
soon as the box was loaded. And the lighterman 
down there told me the ship was bound for Russia, 
sir.’ 

‘Russia, eh? Holmes showed a gleam of 
triumph. ‘And did they tell you whereabouts in 
Russia, Collins?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It’s called Saint Petersburg. It’s a big 
seaport there, sir.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Holmes testily, ‘and presumably 
the first box went thither also. And what of the 
man? Did you discover where he went?’ 

‘Yes, sir. He went with the ship. Leastways, 
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they didn’t know his name. But he must have 
been the same man, sir. Hands made out of iron 
they said.’ 

Holmes exclaimed delightedly. ‘Excellent, Col- 
lins, excellent. Here’s your pay. Make sure it’s 
shared out fairly. Now be off.’ He turned to me. 
‘So now we have it. Our man is heading for the 
very centre of the anarchist and Nihilist move- 
ment, St. Petersburg. And where he goes, I must 
follow, Watson. To St. Petersburg, then. But un- 
like our friend, I shall travel by train.’ 

‘But why, Holmes?’ I asked. ‘Can you not travel 
by sea as he does?’ 

‘Ice,’ replied my friend. ‘The port of St. Peters- 
burg is cut off by ice for most of the year. No cap- 
tain would take his ship there now, not unless he 
wished to remain iced-in until spring. Clearly Tre- 
maris’ captain is not worried by such irrelevancies. 
But for me it is the train—pass me Bradshaw’s, 
Watson.’ 
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In St. Petersburg 


From the pen of Sherlock Holmes 


There was no time to lose. Leaving Watson to 
pack my bag with such necessaries as I might 
need on my journey to St. Petersburg, I immedi- 
ately took a cab to St. James’s to report the 
progress of my enquiries to Mycroft. His face 
clouded in concern when I told him of the destina- 
tion of Tremaris’ ship, and the mysterious boxes. 

‘That is the very centre of this infamy, Sher- 
lock,’ he said. ‘You must hasten to St. Petersburg 
immediately. The King’s letter will be more than 
adequate to secure assistance from the Russian 
authorities. And the Tsar himself is as eager as 
our own King to eradicate this menace once and 
for all. Why, his own grandfather died at the 
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hands of these scoundrels.’ 

He stood facing me and placed his hand on my 
shoulder. ‘Goodbye, Sherlock. I do not believe 
there is another man in England who could under- 
take such a hazardous mission and be as sure of 
bringing it to a successful conclusion.’ As I turned 
to leave he spoke again. ‘I shall take certain steps 
to make your enquiries in St. Petersburg easier. 
You will receive a message from me before you 
leave Loudon.’ 

I returned to Baker Street to find that Watson 
had packed a travelling bag for me and laid out a 
fur overcoat and travelling cap. ‘It is fortunate,’ he 
remarked, ‘that you have some command of the 
Russian language as a result of your visit to Odes- 
sa in the affair of the Trepoff murder.’ 

I held my tongue for fear of hurting the old fel- 
low’s feelings. Surely he was aware that my com- 
mand of the language was the result of many 
hours of application. Fortune had little to do with 
it. 

Unknowingly he continued. ‘But doubtless you 
will not have need of it. The language in current 
vogue at the Russian court is English, so there will 
be no trouble there.’ 

‘I hardly feel, my dear Watson,’ I replied, ‘that 
my search for the leader of a gang of criminals, . 
bent on causing the breakdown of law and order 
throughout the world, is going to take me into the 
highest circles of Russian society. I do not antici- 
pate taking tea with the Tsar, nor even with a 
Grand Duke or Duchess, on this occasion.’ 
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I immediately regretted the sharpness of my 
tone. Watson looked at me for a moment and then 
turned to close the bag. From the mantle he took 
down his favourite revolver. ‘Why don’t you take 
this with you?’ he asked gruffly. ‘The range is bet- 
ter than that of the weapon you normally carry.’ 

I thanked him and placed the pistol in my pock- 
et. It was a weapon which Watson had purchased 
from a St. James’s gunsmith only a few months 
before, and I had seen him, at a range of sixty 
yards, place five shots on a target so that they 
could be covered by a halfpenny. 

Within the hour we were in a four-wheeler on our 
way to Victoria Station, where I was to take the 
boat train to Paris on the first part of the journey 
to St. Petersburg. Watson had reserved a compart- 
ment by telephone, and I had adopted a disguise 
as I felt it wise to travel incognito. I chose to use 
my character of Captain Basil, an impersonation I 
had undertaken previously in the case chronicled 
by Watson as the Adventure of Black Peter. When 
we drew to a halt a porter came hurrying forward 
to take my bag. He paused by Watson and I saw 
an envelope change hands. Watson handed the 
message to me and I tore it open to find it was 
from my brother. ‘Expect contact from Tsarist 
agent on arrival. God speed,’ it read. I showed it 
to Watson. ‘It appears I shall have assistance 
when I reach St. Petersburg,’ I said. 

I boarded the train, Mycroft’s mysterious mes- 
senger assisting with my bag, and settled in my 
compartment. As the boat train pulled away I 
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could see the figure of Watson standing alone on 
the platform, his hand raised in salute. I wondered 
when, if ever, we would be together again, on ei- 
ther side of the fire at Baker Street. 


It was an uneventful journey, and I reached the 
Russian capital some three days later. It was a 
bleak, misty city I had come to, covered in a thick 
blanket of snow. A closed carriage brought me 
from the railway station to the hotel on the 
Nevsky Prospekt, a wide, fashionable thoroughfare, 
where I planned to spend the time I was to remain 
in Russia. From the window of the carriage I was 
able to see the heavily clothed Russians and the 
curious horse sleighs which were the most practical 
form of transport in this land which lay under 
heavy snow for so many months of the year. 

The impression was of a strange mixture of the 
modern and the medieval. Among the citizens 
dressed in the conventional attire of the civilised 
world were wild-looking Tartar horsemen and Cos- 
sacks. The buildings, too, betrayed the recent ad- 
vances of the modern world into ancient Russia. 
New apartment buildings and places of business 
stood side by side with the city’s many eighteenth- 
century churches and monasteries. My hotel was a 
dreary, newly-converted hostelry in the most fash- 
ionable part of the city. The Nevsky Prospekt runs 
along the River Neva, upon which the city stands, 
to the centre of the metropolis, where stands the 
Admiralty, the most influential Ministry in Russia, 
and the Winter Palace, the most favoured of the 
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Tsar’s many residences. 

My quarters at the hotel consisted of a bedroom 
and sitting-room on the first floor overlooking the 
street. A’ French-speaking porter carried my bag 
upstairs and I prepared to sit and smoke a pipe 
while considering my next moves in this strange 
city. Clearly, the first step should be to make en- 
quiries at the docks to discover the whereabouts of 
the first box, which must surely have arrived by 
now, and the expected arrival date of the Sirius, 
carrying Tremaris and the second box. It would 
then be but a question of learning his destination 
in Russia and taking action accordingly, possibly 
in conjunction with the Russian authorities. 

I had almost resolved to set out upon these en- 
quiries when my reverie was interrupted by a 
knock at my door. ‘A lady to see you, M’sieur,’ 
announced the porter, and past him swept a 
flaxen-haired young woman. 

The servant departed and my visitor stood fac- 
ing me. ‘Are you not going to ask me to sit, Mr. 
Holmes?’ she said abruptly. I gestured to a chair 
and said, ‘You appear to have the advantage of 
me, Madam.’ 

She laughed, and thrust out her hand. ‘You 
must call me Nina Vassilievna,’ she announced. 
‘We are to be working together, I believe.’ 

So this was the Tsarist agent with whom I was 
to co-operate. ‘Forgive me, Madam,’ I said, ‘but I 
was expecting...’ 

‘You were expecting a man,’ she interrupted, ‘of 
course. But that is one advantage I have. No one 
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expects me. They see me—and yet they don’t see 
me. A woman has many advantages in the game 
we are playing, Mr. Holmes.’ 

I nodded my agreement. Her argument was 
flawless. 

She continued. ‘And in Russia today, everyone 
must help. There is a struggle going on here that 
could have the most far-reaching effects. The 
country has been in a state of tumult for almost 
thirty years. Tsars are assassinated. Police chiefs 
are assassinated. Even the humblest policeman is 
not safe from the nihilists and anarchists. That is 
why we are anxious to accept the help of the great 
Sherlock Holmes. But tell me, the matter that 
brings you to St. Petersburg, it is not just our 
local problems, surely?’ 

I shook my head and told her the terrible story 
that had begun two months earlier in the bow- 
fronted room overlooking St. James’s. ‘An interna- 
tional conspiracy,’ I said, ‘bent on fomenting war 
and civil war throughout Europe. It could cause a 
war that would set ally against ally, neighbour 
against neighbour. It could mean Russia once more 
locked in combat, this time with all of Europe.’ 

‘And they are using the revolutionary movement 
to further their own objectives?’ she asked. I 
agreed, and told her of Tremaris and the London 
cell which had now been destroyed, the boxes and 
the horrible menagerie of death we had found in 
Cornwall. 

‘Then our first step must be to discover when 
Tremaris will arrive here,’ said Nina Vassilievna 
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perceptively. ‘That is a simple matter. I have a 
network of informers throughout the city. I will 
cause enquiries to be made about this ship, and 
have little doubt ‘that I shall receive a satsifactory 
answer by morning. But tell me, have you been in 
Russia before?’ 

I explained that I had been in Odessa some 
twenty years previously. 

“You will find many changes since then,’ she 
said. ‘Society here has descended to a decadence 
matched only by the excesses of the Roman Em- 
pire.’ 

‘But your Tsar is a most moderate man,’ I pro- 
tested. ‘He is surely far above such things, espe- 
cially in comparison with other monarchs.’ 

She shook her head. ‘It is not the petty excesses 
of a ruling monarch to which I refer, Mr. Holmes,’ 
she said. ‘Rather to the universal excesses of a 
whole society. A society which has abandoned mo- 
rality and Christian ethics in favour of licen- 
tiousness and charlatanism. And who can be sur- 
prised, when the very highest in the land subscribe 
to doctrines that demand debasement through sin 
and salvation through mysticism, and where the 
highest honour and accord go to those who preach 
the most degenerate ideology.’ 

She paused, flushed and breathless after this lit- 
tle tirade. ‘It is important you should know these 
things, Mr. Holmes. It goes some way to explain- 
ing the motives of those who are planning revolu- 
tion. For the cruelty of the ruling class is no mat- 
ter of history here as it is in England. Peasants 
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are still virtually owned by their masters. The 
Tsar is still a virtual autocrat, with complete 
power over all in Russia. And he is a weak man, 
easily influenced by those around him, and by the 
Tsarina most of all. His is a traditional belief. He 
is Tsar and absolute ruler of all the Russias by di- 
vine right. He and he alone holds God’s mandate 
here.’ 

‘But,’ I asked, ‘what of the Duma? It was the 
Tsar himself who authorised it. He is the man who 
allowed the first Russian democratic assembly. Is 
that the action of an autocrat?’ 

My companion smiled. ‘Yes, he formed the 
Duma earlier this year, and as I am sure you are 
aware, Mr. Holmes, it was he who dissolved it. 
No, there was no democracy there, it was a sop to 
a country near to revolution. I believe the Tsar’s 
ministers offered him two alternatives: a military 
dictatorship, or the Duma. I heard that his first 
instinct was the dictatorship, but seeing it was im- 
practical, he chose the Duma. It has not solved 
the problems. Why, even now there is heavy fight- 
ing in Moscow and much bloodshed. If the troops 
do not remain loyal, there could be total revolu- 
tion. There are already bomb outrages almost 
daily.’ 

I interrupted. ‘But this hardly sounds like the 
talk of a loyal subject of the Tsar. It has the ring 
of a revolutionary.’ 

She laughed. ‘Perhaps I am, Mr. Holmes. But I 
thought you realised—my loyalty is not only to the 
Tsar. I am also in St. Petersburg on behalf of His 
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Majesty’s Government. That is why I have been 
assigned to assist you.’ i 

I started. ‘Why, of'course. How else could I rely 
entirely on your discretion?’ 

She smiled. ‘But I am still an agent of the 
Tsar,’ she said. ‘And that is on the instruction of 
King Edward himself. No monarch in Europe 
wants to see revolution in any country. It would be 
too dangerous. So I, through my web of informers, 
try to keep the status quo here in St. Petersburg, 
and by reporting to England, to keep the status 
quo in Europe.’ 

‘Then you are not Russian?’ I asked. ‘From your 
command of the English language it is difficult to 
imagine you are other than English.’ 

‘I am not Russian,’ she answered, ‘but I am not 
entirely English either. My mother was born in 
New Jersey but she lived much of her life in 
Europe and is now settled in England. In fact, it 
was from my mother that I first heard of you, Mr. 
Holmes.’ 

Mystified, I said, ‘Perhaps we are acquainted?’ 

She smiled again. ‘I think perhaps you were. My 
mother, as I said, was born in New Jersey. Later 
she was a contralto at La Scala and prima donna 
at the Imperial Opera of Warsaw—must I con- 
tinue, Mr. Holmes?’ 

‘Trene Adler!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Irene Adler, who was later Irene Norton,’ 
said my companion. ‘My mother always spoke of 
you with affection, Mr. Holmes. She told me you 
once did a great service for a friend of hers.’ 
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Now I was surprised. ‘Did she tell you that?’ I 
asked. 

‘Yes, my Uncle Willie. He was King of Bohemia. 
Mother told me you once helped him in a matter 
of a valuable picture, and that later you were a 
witness at her wedding.’ 

So this was the daughter of Irene Adler! I had 
indeed assisted her friend, the King of Bohemia, 
scion of the Ormstein family . . . but he had em- 
ployed me to recover a photograph from Miss 
Adler in order to forestall any opportunity for 
blackmail. She had been a most admirable op- 
ponent, and as it turned out, more honourable and 
courageous by far than the aristocrat who retained 
me. Now here was her daughter in the heart of 
Tsarist Russia, calmly carrying out a task which 
would stretch the resources of most men. A worthy 
child of a fine mother. b 

My hand went instinctively to the sovereign 
given to me by Miss Adler on the occasion of her 
marriage to the lawyer Norton. I had worn it as a 
fob on my watch chain ever since that day in 
1888. Clearly the daughter of Irene Adler was not ` 
also the daughter of Godfrey Norton, for the young 
woman before of me was already in her middle 
twenties. I understood, therefore, that Miss Adler’s 
liaison with the Bohemian King had resulted in 
the birth of this girl. It was indeed a secret which 
the House of Ormstein had guarded most closely. 

‘It was because of Uncle Willie,’ she continued, 
‘that I am here. He gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to his cousin the Tsar, and I came on a visit. 
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While I was here my mother suggested the British 
Government would have some interest in my re- 
maining. You know that Mother is a friend of 
King Edward, of course?’ 

I had, naturally, heard something of the sort, 
but such tittle-tattle was of little interest to me in 
the present circumstances, and the King was a 
man with many female friends. 

‘Your mother is well, I trust?’ I enquired, and 
upon Nina Vassilievna’s affirmation I turned our 
conversation to more relevant, if less nostalgic 
matters. 

‘Ts the Tsar aware of your activities?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, indeed he is, up to a point. He encourages 
me most actively. He says I am the only agent in 
whom he has any confidence. That’s because of 
our blood ties, I believe. There are very few people 
he can really trust.’ 

‘A remarkable tribute,’ I replied. 


Later, Nina Vassilievna having departed to 
make her arrangements, I smoked a pipe and con- 
sidered the strange circumstances in which I found 
myself. Here I was, in the very heart of Tsarist 
Russia, at the very centre of the anarchist move- 
ment, working in cooperation with a young 
woman, and the daughter of Irene Adler, at that. 
Not only working with the girl, but temporarily 
finding myself dependent on her for data. For me 
this was a most worrying state of affairs. I reflect- 
ed on what she had told me of the court of the 
Tsar. Little did I realise then the enormity of the 
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scandal that had begun in St. Petersburg almost 
two years earlier, which I was to see openly flaunt- 
ed, and which would eventually contribute directly 
to the tragedy which was to end the three-cen- 
turies-long reign of the Romanovs. 

I turned my mind from the affairs of Kings and 
Tsars, and allowed those nagging questions which 
had been with me for weeks once more to flood 
into my brain. What had brought the mysterious 
Tremaris on the long journey from Cornwall to St. 
Petersburg? What had caused the deaths of the 
animals in the laboratory? Why two journeys with 
the two boxes? That was the most intriguing ques- 
tion of all. The answer, I felt, was within me, if 
only I were able to see it. I battled with the prob- 
lem until the first light of the Russian morning 
broke into the room, but I resolved nothing. Clear- 
ly, I would have to wait upon Nina Vassilievna’s 
visit. If she had more information about the desti- 
nation of the boxes it could provide the further 
data I needed. 

It was not until early evening that she showed 
herself into my sitting-room. ‘I think I have the in- 
formation we need, Mr. Holmes,’ she said. 

‘Yes?’ I asked eagerly. ‘What of the ship?’ 

‘It berthed here yesterday morning,’ she replied. 
‘The cargo was unloaded immediately and Tre- 
maris left the ship at the same time. The first box 
arrived at the end of last week and was removed 
from the ship.’ 

‘And where are they now?’ I cried. 

‘That is a problem I have yet to solve, Mr. 
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Holmes,’ replied the girl. ‘But no doubt in time—’ 

‘Time,’ I interrupted, ‘is what we do not have. 
The peace of Europe is at stake. We must find 
Tremaris.’ 

‘My informants are combing the city, Mr. 
Holmes. If he is here they will find him. A day or 
so will be enough.’ 

I shook my head. ‘A day or so! Nina Vassiliev- 
na, an hour or so could be too long. Matters are 
moving toward a crisis.’ 

‘But there is one thing,’ the girl said quickly. 
‘Tremaris had a visitor shortly after the ship 
docked. ‘I believe it to have been the nihilist lead- 
er Klopman—although what he is doing in St. Pe- 
tersburg I do not know. He is German by birth, 
and was sent into exile by the Kaiser several years 
ago.’ 

‘It would not seem improbable,’ I said, ‘that the 
appearances of Tremaris and your friend Mr. 
Klopman within days of one another and the fact 
that they have met are no mere coincidences. 
They may be engaged together in this enterprise. I 
think I should take a look at this Klopman.’ 

‘No, Mr. Holmes,’ said Nina. ‘I think we should 
take a look at him. I have already ascertained 
where he is staying.’ 

Clearly there was no arguing with her, and I 
could see she had inherited many of her mother’s 
qualities. So, using her horse sleigh, we set off for 
the address used by this Klopman. We drove out 
of the central part of the city and across a bridge 
to the island where stood the University of St. Pe- 
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tersburg. This was indeed the heart of the anar- 
chist movement. Here plots were hatched by 
hundreds of idealists, political theory propounded 
to an interminable degree and vodka consumed to 
a proportionate extent. It was a dangerous part of 
the city. No policeman would dare walk here by 
day or night. No soldier would dare come here 
alone. And for the Tsar himself, this was one part 
of his domain where he could never hope to make 
an appearance. The hatred these people had for 
their rulers stemmed largely from an incident two 
years earlier, Nina Vassilievna explained. 

‘It was just about the time I came to St. Peters- 
burg,’ she said. ‘The revolutionary movement was 
gaining strength after the fiasco of the war against 
Japan. Plehve, the chief of police, was assassi- 
nated by a bomb, and policemen were being killed 
almost daily in the streets. The authorities were 
anxious to take some violent action that would 
echo around the world and would cow revolu- 
tionaries all over Russia. They plotted with an 
agent provocateur, a priest called Gapon, who was 
a known spokesman of the workers. They. got 
Gapon to agree to lead a deputation of workers to 
the Winter Palace to present a petition to the 
Tsar.’ 

She shuddered a little as she told the terrible 
story. “The workers came marching in columns up. ` 
to the Palace. They had women and children with 
them. I was watching from a window, as I was 
staying with the Royal family at the time. The 
crowd stood in the snow, at first singing hymns 
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and marching songs, and then they began to call 
on their “Little Father” to appear on the balcony. 
Suddenly troops opened fire on them. They scat- 
tered, trampling children underfoot, but the troops 
fired again and again. Then there was silence, and 
the bodies of men, women and children lying in 
the snow. I thought it was all over, but I was 
wrong. A force of Cossacks charged from the Pa- 
lace, trampling the dead and wounded alike. They 
pursued the unarmed and fleeing people, cutting 
them down ruthlessly. Then a cannon opened fire, 
mowing down others who were fleeing. When it 
was all over the street looked like a battlefield. 

‘I ran to the Tsar to try to make him stop it. 
But by the time I found him it was all over, and 
he was receiving a report from the commander of 
the Fanagoritsy Regiment which had launched the 
attack. He told the Tsar that one hundred and 
fifty people had been killed and about two 
hundred wounded. Nicholas glared for a moment 
at the officer, then he said, “Are you sure you 
have killed enough people?” I ran from the room 
appalled. Two days later my mother relayed a 
request for me to act as an agent for His Majesty’s 
Government. Now you see why I agreed so readi- 
ly.’ 

There was nothing I could say. I had heard of 
the massacre, of course. It was not difficult to see 
why the people of this country were bent on revo- 
lution if they had masters such as these. 

‘It is not those who want to rebel against the 
Tsar I am interested in,’ I said. ‘Rather those who 
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would use these revolutionaries for evil ends which 
will benefit no one.’ 

The girl nodded, and at this moment our sleigh 
drew to a halt. 

The place we had arrived at was a seething, 
barn-like drinking hall in one of the lowest parts 
of the city. The atmosphere of the establishment 
was thick with smoke. Musicians played on guitar- 
like instruments in one corner of the room, and in 
the centre groups of men in turn were singing the 
melancholy songs so popular in this country and 
dancing the lively, vigorous steps of their tradi- 
tional . dances. We sat at a table on a balcony 
which ran the length of the hall so that we could 
overlook the floor and the many tables situated 
there. A waiter placed a carafe of wine on the 
table unbidden and hastened away. Nina scanned 
the room and then leaned over the table. “There is 
Klopman, at that table in the corner. Do you see 
him?’ I followed the direction of her gaze and saw 
the man she indicated among a number of people 
sitting at the table. I had hoped, too, for my first 
sight of Tramaris, but there was no one of his de- 
scription there. 

As the evening wore on, the music became gayer 
and more abandoned. The dancers became more 
energetic, and wine and spirits flowed more freely. 
There were several scuffles in various parts of the 
hall, and eventually, giving up all hope that Tre- 
maris would appear, I suggested to my companion 
that it would be wise to leave. She agreed, and we 
rose to walk from the hall, leaving some coins on 
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the table. As we reached the foot of the stairs a 
drunken fellow bumped violently into Nina Vassi- 
lievna, almost knocking her over. I steadied her 
and we left the establishment. In our sleigh she 
showed me a piece of paper. ‘It was handed to me 
by that man,’ she explained. The message was 
dramatically simple. ‘Klopman will kill the Tsar 
tomorrow.’ It was signed ‘Suslov.’ 

‘Can you believe this?’ I asked. 

She nodded. ‘I have had previous communi- 
cations from this Suslov, although that is not his 
real name, of course. On each occasion the infor- 
mation he has given me has been entirely ac- 
curate. I am sure it is right. And that means I 
shall have to devote myself to this threat for the 
next few hours at least. Your Mr. Tremaris will 
have to wait, I am afraid.’ 

‘Please consider me at your service,’ I replied. 
‘The links between your Mr. Klopman and my 
Mr. Tremaris lead me to believe there may be 
some connection.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Holmes,’ she said, leaving me 
at my hotel. ‘I will call on you in the morning.’ 
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Tsar Nicholas Takes a Dive 


It was early the following day that I was roused 
by Nina Vassilievna entering my bedroom. ‘Quick- 
ly, Mr. Holmes,’ she said. “There is urgent work to 
be done. I will wait for you in the sitting-room.’ 

A few moments later she was explaining what 
she had discovered the previous night. ‘The Ger- 
man Count von und zu Grafenstein is paying an 
official visit to the Tsar,’ she said. ‘Nicholas will 
meet his train and greet him today. They will then 
drive in procession to the Winter Palace. Klopman 
must be planning to kill the Tsar either as he 
drives to meet the Count or as they return.’ 

‘It will be as they return,’ I replied. ‘The Count 
is German, and Klopman has been exiled from 
Germany by order of the Kaiser. No doubt he will 
be aiming at the Count as much as at the Tsar. 
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And clearly he will use a bomb,’ I told her. ‘Klop- 
man will want to be sure of killing them both. A 
bomb is more likely to accomplish that than two 
rifle shots. What is more, an explosion is a far 
more spectacular event, and he will want his 
murders to be long remembered. I think we can 
depend upon it that he will throw a bomb as the 
Tsar and the Count drive back to the Winter Pa- 
lace.’ 

The girl nodded her agreement. ‘I think so, too. 
That is why I have alerted the police and security 
departments to mingle with the crowds lining the 
streets this morning, although some such decision 
had already been taken.’ 

‘There is one more thing,’ I said. ‘Where are the 
crowds likely to be thickest?’ 

‘In the square before the Winter Palace,’ she re- 
plied. ‘Why?’ 

‘Because,’ I told her, ‘Klopman will want the 
biggest audience for his outrage. That is where he 
will strike.’ 

‘And we shall be there, Mr. Holmes,’ said Nina 
Vassilievne. ‘I have made arrangements that we 
shall travel in the carriage following the Tsar. We 
shall both be armed and, I hope, able to offer pro- 
tection if, in the final event, it is needed.’ 

Outside the hotel was an open carriage, the 
driver wearing the traditional heavily-padded liv- 
ery which indicated the supreme position of his 
master, the Tsar. We mounted and drove to the 
Palace, arriving in time to take our place in the 
procession. The drive to the railway station was 
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uneventful. Thin crowds straggled the pavements 
to cheer the Tsar and the only threat came from 
an overcast sky, which promised to burst with a 
` new snowstorm at any moment. The greeting cere- 
mony was long and somewhat tedious. The Tsar 
and Tsarina, the Count and numerous members of 
both households embraced formally on the railway 
platform, none of them demonstrating any par- 
ticular enthusiasm for the proceedings. The Count 
joined the Tsar and Tsarina in their open carriage, 
and all were wrapped in furs for the drive back to 
the Winter Palace. 

As we approached the Palace the crowds grew 
noticeably thicker and the broad square just before 
the gates was teeming; in the mass of people it 
was impossible to detect anything at all untoward. 

Suddenly Nina Vassilievna jumped up in the 
carriage, her arm outstretched. A man was push- 
ing his way through the crowd, causing swirling 
eddies of humanity, and there was a pall of blue 
smoke where he had lit the fuse of a bomb. Nina’s 
revolver was in her hand, and as I heard the first 
shot, I saw Klopman hurl the bomb at the Tsar’s 
carriage. It traced a high, slow arc against the 
heavy grey sky, and as it began its descent I saw 
that it could not fail to hit its target. I leapt from 
the coach and hurled myself into the royal car- 
riage, arriving at almost the same instant as the 
deadly sphere crashed to the floor directly between 
the Tsar and Count von und zu Grafenstein. My 
surmise had been correct. Not wishing his bomb to 
explode prematurely, Klopman had allowed for a 
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margin of error with the fuse. I was able to seize 
the bomb and extinguish the flame, which was, by 
this time, less than a quarter of an inch from the 
ignition point. 

It was, to say the least, somewhat undignified, 
this scrambling about on the floor of the royal car- 
riage, with the occupants writhing and trying to 
keep out of the way and the sound of gunfire in 
the background. I looked up to see the face of 
Tsar Nicholas II of Russia staring down at me. He, 
clearly, had remained rigidly upright throughout 
the whole episode. Only the direction of his gaze 
had altered. ‘It appears we are in your debt,’ he 
said. ‘Who are you?’ He spoke in Russian. 

ʻI am Sherlock Holmes, Majesty, at your ser- 
vice,’ I replied in the same language. 

The Tsar frowned, then continued in English. 
‘We know your name, but the connection escapes 
us for the moment. But this is no place for idle 
gossip. Kindly remove that ... that thing, and 
resume your place. We will speak later.’ 

I removed the bomb and handed it to a burly 
Cossack officer who was standing nearby. Klop- 
man’s body was lying in the gutter, surrounded by 
a cordon of soldiers and policemen. Nina Vassiliev- 
na was still standing in our own carriage, in the 
attitude I had seen before I leapt out. A wisp of 
smoke trickled from the barrel of her revolver. 


A few minutes later we arrived at the Winter 


Palace, out of sight of the gaping masses. As we 
stepped down from the carriage my companion 
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had composed herself completely. Most of the 
other ladies in the procession, however, were still 
in a state of hysteria following the incident. The 
Tsarina Alexandra was carried from her coach, 
prostrate with shock, displaying none of the forti- 
tude shown by her grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
who had faced the threat of assassination on more 
than one occasion with complete disregard. 

‘This way,’ Nina guided me. ‘The Tsar will want 
to see you.’ 

We entered a long, lavishly furnished room. A 
servant fetched wine and vodka and we settled 
ourselves in two huge armchairs on either side of 
the large fireplace. Nina, her hair still damp from 
the morning air and her face stained by tears of 
shock, gave me an entrancing smile. ‘Mama was 
quite right,’ she said. 

‘About what?’ I asked, returning the smile. 

‘About Sherlock Holmes. She told me there was 
no finer man. I think no man ever matched up to 
you in her estimation. She has a scrapbook in 
which she has collected clippings from newspapers 
about your exploits, and after my step-father, 
Godfrey Norton, died I often found her sitting with 
it of an evening. For her, I think you were always 
the man, Mr. Holmes, and I confess I can now un- 
derstand why. But I have always been puzzled. 
Even when she was living in London she made no 
effort to contact you, and you avoided contact 
with her. I know it must be something which hap- 
pened in the past . . . but I always found it very 
sad.’ Her voice trailed off softly, and she was look- 
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ing enquiringly at me. But I could not disillusion 
this poor girl by revealing her mother’s history and 
her attempt to blackmail Nina’s father, and I was 
somewhat relieved when a Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment entered the room. 

‘Mr. Holmes,’ he said, ‘I am Colonel Beletsky, 
Equerry to His Imperial Majesty. If you are re- 
freshed after your journey, His Majesty would be 
pleased to see you now.’ Nina stood up. The sol- 
dier faltered, embarrassed. ‘His Majesty mentioned 
only Mr. Holmes, Mademoiselle,’ he said. 

Nina Vassilievna held her head high and spoke 
imperiously. ‘I am sure His Majesty will conde- 
scend to see me as soon as he is aware that I am 
here,’ she announced. The Colonel bowed, and es- 
corted us both to the Tsar’s private quarters. 

He gave us a warm greeting. ‘Mr. Holmes, it is 
delightful!’ he cried in English, thrusting out his 
hand. ‘And little Nina. Come. Sit with us and tell 
us your adventures. But first, Mr. Holmes, I have 
of course remembered who you are, but tell me— 
what are you doing in St. Petersburg?’ 

The question was genial enough, but I detected 
a steely tone. I produced the document signed by 
King Edward and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and handed it to the Tsar. He scanned it and then 
looked up, beaming. ‘If my dear Uncle Bertie 
trusts you so, who am I to disagree? And on this 
morning’s performance, Mr. Holmes, you certainly 
have my wholehearted approval for hunting down 
these revolutionaries. Little Nina is already doing 
a splendid job in that respect, although, Heaven 
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knows, I keep telling her it is no way for a young 
lady to behave.’ 

He waved Beletsky from the room. ‘Tell me, Mr. 
Holmes, now that this Klopman is finished, do 
you propose to return to England? If not, I insist 
you stay as my guest. Already there is another of 
your countrymen here. He arrived a couple of days 
ago. An inventor. He is going to demonstrate a 
new we=~on to the army.’ 

This information set me thinking, naturally. 
Who could this man be but Tremaris? He was an 
Englishman, he had arrived in Russia but two 
days previously, and what could be in the two 
boxes but the components of this secret weapon? 
Certainly it must be he, and I readily accepted the 
Tsar’s offer of hospitality. 

‘Good. Then we shall be able to talk again, Mr. 
Holmes. Nina will remain here also. I feel it would 
be far too dangerous for her to return to her duties 
at present, since it was she who shot the assassin.’ 
He paused. ‘For your gallant service this morning, 
please accept this as a token of my gratitude.’ He 
slipped a ring from his finger and handed it to me. 

I bowed and offered my thanks. 

It was Nina who spoke then. ‘You will re- 
member, Cousin Nicky, Mr. Holmes is here incog- 
nito. His appearance has been altered consider- 
ably, and he is calling himself Captain Basil while 
he is in Russia.’ 

Tsar Nicholas nodded his agreement. ‘It will re- 
main a secret between us three,’ he said. ‘No one 
but myself is aware of your identity. The Tsarina 
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and the Count were too shocked to hear you in- 
troduce yourself in the carriage.’ 

‘That soldier knew,’ said Nina. 

‘Soldier? Ah, you mean Colonel Beletsky. Well, I 
will swear him to secrecy. He returns to his regi- 
ment today in any case, so there is little danger 
from him,’ said the Tsar. 

Nina smiled. ‘Thank you, Cousin Nicky,’ she 
said, and the audience was at an end. 

‘It must be he,’ said Nina, as soon as we were 
back in the comfortable drawing-room. “This in- 
ventor must be your Mr. Tremaris.’ 

I agreed. ‘It is a strong possibility,’ I said. ‘I 
must avoid confronting him until after the demon- 
stration, and I must be present when he shows 
this new weapon.’ 

Nina nodded enthusiastically. ‘That shouldn’t be 
difficult to arrange,’ she said. ‘I shall speak to the 
Tsar about it later.’ 


Some hours later I learned there was to be a 
banquet that evening, in honour of the visit by the 
German Count. The entire court was to be there, 
and it appeared that this would be an ideal oppor- 
tunity to catch sight of this Englishman, who was 
also a guest of the Tsar. Nina had reported to me 
that he was known here as Mr. Timothy Soames. 
She had been unable to learn whether or not he 
had an artificial arm and hands. 

I was puzzled. ‘Soames, of course, would be an 
alias, but surely no one can have failed to see 
whether his hands are natural or not?’ 
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Nina supplied the answer. ‘It is not that they 
failed to notice,’ she said. ‘They have been unable 
to see. When Soames arrived here he was wearing 
a heavy fur cape and gloves. His arms, of course, 
were not visible. He insisted on going alone to his 
chamber and has remained there ever since, except 
for an audience with the Tsar, when he also wore 
a long cape.’ 

‘Then that is it,’ I cried. ‘He can change his 
name as often as he likes, and possibly even his 
appearance, but he cannot disguise his handicap. 
Therefore he keeps his hands out of sight and re- 
mains in his room. This Soames is our man!’ 
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An Audience with the Tsar 


The state banquet was an elaborate affair, 
eclipsing any function of a similar nature I had 
ever witnessed. It took place in the Grand Hall of 
the Winter Palace, a chamber of vast proportions. 
Tables were laid out for perhaps six hundred 
guests. A gallery, which ran the length of the 
room, contained musicians from all parts of Rus- 
sia. In an adjoining chamber of equal size were 
tables laden with appetisers, meats, fish, eggs and 
fruits. And in yet another chamber lively dancing 
was taking place. It was here that I arrived in 
company with Nina Vassilievna. 

We traversed the rooms, brushing off attempts 
by servants to ply us with food and drink. Finally, 
seeing no sign of Soames, we paused in the 
chamber with the appetisers. It was apparently the 
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custom to take a platter and then select what was 
required from the various dishes. Nina took delight 
in helping me to some sturgeon roe, which is con- 
sidered a delicacy in the Russian court, although 
not widely known outside the country. It was a 
curious food, blue-black in colour with a strong 
flavour of salt. I was unable to find any merit in 
it. Nina insisted that I consume the dish in the 
Russian fashion, washed down with liberal 
draughts of vodka. Having completed these preli- 
minaries to the banquet, the company, at a signal, 
formed lines on either side of the great doors 
which were the entrance to the banqueting suite. 
The Tsar and Tsarina were announced, and as 
they entered the ladies present curtsied almost to 
the floor. The men bowed low from the waist. The 
Royal couple, Nicholas resplendent in the white 
dress uniform of a Grand Admiral and the Tsarina 
clad in a fashionable dress of heavy red velvet of 
severe cut, broken only by a cluster of pearls at 
her throat, passed along the line, pausing here and 
there for a brief word with one or another of the 
guests. They passed through the chamber and into 
the room where the banquet was to take place. As 
the Royal couple mounted the raised dais to the 
table where they were to dine, one of the most 
elaborate decorations, the Order of St. Andrew, 
detached itself from Nicholas’ uniform coat and 
fell to the floor not far from where I stood. I 
picked it up, and with a low bow, returned it to 
His Majesty. He gazed at it sadly. ‘It seems I am 
indebted to you once more, Captain Basil,’ said 
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he. ‘This Order has little liking for me. An evil 
omen, I fear, and one I have received before.’ 

- He turned to a tall, slender man dressed in the 
trappings of the priesthood. ‘You must pray for 
me, Grigory,’ said the Tsar, looking distantly 
across the room, ‘pray for us all.’ The priest re- 
sponded with a low bow, which revealed a bald 
patch amidst the hair above his forehead, caused 
by a scar, and backed away. The Tsar indicated 
that the assembly should be seated, and with a 
sign of his hand commanded me to remain at his 
side. ‘And what do you think of our court, Captain 
Basil?’ he asked. 

‘I am overwhelmed, Majesty,’ I replied, thinking 
that it was a question simply to open a conversa- 
tion rather than a specific enquiry. 

The Tsar delicately placed a small rectangle of 
meat in his mouth, chewed thoughfully for a 
while, and then spoke again. ‘It is unfortunate 
that your compatriot, Mr. Soames, is confined to 
his room. He apparently was overtaxed by the 
journey from England.’ The Tsar stopped speaking 
to sip carefully at a goblet of wine. Dabbing his 
lips with a napkin he turned in his chair to face 
me directly. ‘We are disturbed,’ he said in a for- 
mal tone, ‘at recent events.’ 

Again he stopped speaking, and appeared to ex- 
pect a response. ‘Majesty?’ I said questioningly. 

The Tsar gave his attention to his meal once 
more, waving me away. ‘We shall speak directly,’ 
he said. With a bow I backed away and returned 
to Nina at the far end of the hall. 
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The banquet progressed with more haste than I 
would have expected at a similar event in London, 
and abruptly the Tsar and Tsarina rose, leading 
the way to the adjoinging chamber which had 
been set aside for dancing. Tsar Nicholas took his 
consort in his arms and led off. I noticed after a 
few minutes that the couple retired from the floor 
and took their places at a table overlooking the 
room. Nicholas then danced a few steps with one 
of his relatives and Alexandra was partnered by 
the elderly Grafenstein. A short while later I saw 
the Tsarina escorted from the room by the priest, Fa- 
ther Grigory. Grafenstein was being well enter- 
tained by numerous ladies of the court and the 
Tsar had.also slipped from the chamber. A servant 
approached me. ‘Captain Basil,’ he said, ‘if you 
would accompany me—His Majesty commands 
your presence.’ 

I followed him to a small side room and found 
His Majesty waiting there. He was seated in an 
armchair with a bottle of vodka on a table beside 
him. ‘Mr. Holmes,’ he began, ‘please sit.’ He 
poured a second glass of vodka and handed it to 
me. I said nothing, waiting for the Tsar to open 
the conversation. But he was silent. He raised his 
hand, immediately throwing back the glass of 
vodka and consuming it in one gulp. A gesture in- 
dicated that I should do likewise. The spirit 
burned the back of my throat. The Tsar refilled 
his glass and repeated the procedure, again in- 
dicating that I was to follow suit. 

He then spoke. ‘We are disturbed, Mr. Holmes, 
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at the recent sequence of events. I want an expla- 
nation. You will understand my suspicions when I 
tell you that this country of mine has been on the 
brink of revolution for decades. There have been 
numerous attempts on my life. My grandfather 
died at the hands of a nihilist bomb-thrower; my 
father died prematurely, worn out by the cam- 
paign against the revolutionaries. I believe that my 
place at the head of this country, and in the histo- 
ry of the world, is ordained by the Almighty, and I 
shall not allow the interference of other nations in 
the affairs of Russia. I shall not permit other na- 
tions to enable these revolutionaries to further 
their senseless dreams. 

‘What I want to know, Mr. Holmes, is how it is 
that two days after an English inventor arrives in 
St. Petersburg, a well-known English detective ar- 
rives here travelling incognito. There is yet another 
attempt on my life the following day. My generals 
have encouraged me to entertain this Mr. Soames, 
my police encourage me to entertain this detective. 
Is it surprising that I ask myself whether there 
could be a connection? It is not surprising. And 
yet you come armed with a letter from my Uncle, 
the King of England. I do not believe that my 
uncle would attempt to deceive me, especially now 
that Russia is allied with England and France. 
But I am forced to ask myself whether it is simply 
the trail of an anarchist movement which brings 
you to my realm, Mr. Holmes, or whether there is 
something else. 

‘I have learned of your interest in seeing the 
demonstration of this weapon brought by the man 
Soames. Is it possible, a suspicious man might 
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ask, that this detective is in Russia to prevent this 
English inventor from demonstrating his new 
weapon to the Russian Army? Especially since it 
would have been much more likely that an honest 
inventor would go first to his own government. 
However, you will have your wish, Mr. Holmes. 
You may witness the demonstration of the new 
weapon. In our new alliance I have no desire to 
keep secrets from my Uncle, so I command you to 
report what you see to your King. The demon- 
stration will take place in the province of Yaros- 
lavl, two hundred miles to the north of Moscow. 
My generals are there now, preparing the site. It 
will make a splendid diversion for the court. The 
Tsarina, the Tsarevich and I shall also attend; it 
will be a kind of winter picnic. We leave by train 
in two days’ time. But, Mr. Holmes, I would view 
most seriously any attempt to interfere with this 
demonstration.’ 

The interview was clearly at an end, and I re- 
turned to the hall, where the dancing was taking 
place. I noticed immediately that there was a 
change of atmosphere. Clearly the wine and vodka 
were flowing freely. From every corner of the room 
came loud, raucous laughter and shrill giggles. The 
music was louder and the dancing more aban- 
doned. Now and then came the clatter of broken 
glass, and more than once I noticed a scuffle break 
out. Nina hastened to my side as soon as she saw 
me, and I explained what the Tsar had said. She 
indicated the scenes of debauchery around us. 
‘You see what I meant about the court of the 
Tsar; is it any better than the beer-hall we saw 
last night? Let us leave now.’ 
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Arisen from the Dead 


As the Tsar had ordered, the Imperial train was 
made ready, and two days later a procession of 
carriages left the Winter Palace to join it, thence 
to be conveyed to Rybinsk in the province of 
Yaroslavl, almost a thousand miles away by rail. 
It was a journey expected to take two days. The 
train consisted of two carriages to accommodate 
the Royal family, a car for attendants, two more 
carriages for the guests and a further carriage con- 
taining the Imperial Guard. 

Nina and I were installed in adjoining compart- 
ments, for it seemed that our relationship had been 
interpreted in a way consistent with conduct at 
the court, and the train pulled southwards away 
from the Russian capital. Adjoining the carriage 
containing the sleeping quarters was another car 
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furnished as a sitting-room. It was here that we 
also took our meals, although the Royal family ate 
in their own section of the train. Shortly after the 
journey commenced, a luncheon was served. There 
was still no sign of the inventor Soames, and Nina 
decided to return to her sleeping compartment to 
rest. When the meal was over I decided to remain 
in this compartment, and I fell into conversation 
with Prince Felix Yussoupov, an almost permanent 
member of the Royal Household. He was out of 
humour and keen to voice his discontent. 

‘This journey is madness,’ he said, by way of an 
opening remark. “The country on the brink of revo- 
lution, an attempt on the Tsar’s life not a week 
ago, and he decides on an expedition such as this. 
A winter picnic he calls it. Madness is what I call 
it; 

‘But surely,’ I interposed,‘the Tsar is well guard- 
ed, and a break from affairs of state such as this 
may be of great benefit to his health.’ 

The Prince, who appeared to have consumed a 
considerable amount of vodka, brushed away my 
remarks. ‘It won’t benefit his health if he is 
killed,’ he replied. ‘And it won’t benefit Russia ei- 
ther. The death of the Tsar would be the end of 
this country. It would mean civil war. There would 
be an almighty struggle to see who would take 
over the throne. Blood would be flowing in the Pa- 
lace corridors. Don’t delude yourself the Tsarevich 
would ‘succeed. Not a sickly boy of three years, 
even backed up by that mother of his. No, there’d 
be an almighty struggle. And the revolutionaries 
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would probably overrun the country in the mean- 
time. They’re strong enough as it is. They’ve got 
the barricades up in Moscow even now. They’d 
slaughtered most of two regiments, the last I 
heard, and were in command of most of the city. 
But does the “Little Father” listen? No, he does 
not. Ignores it, that’s what he does. If he closes his 
eyes to it, it might go away. Go away! If he’s not 
careful they’ll overrun the country.’ 

He looked up as the tall man dressed as a 
priest, whom I had seen previously at the State 
banquet, entered the compartment. I was able to 
take a closer look at him now. The scar at the 
front of his head was more apparent because his 
long brown hair was parted in the centre. He had 
a saintly appearance, emphasised by his straggling 
beard, and he entered the compartment with a 
cheery greeting. 

Yussoupov snorted. ‘And where does the Tsar 
get advice?’ he demanded. ‘From his ministers? 
No. I tell you where. From the Tsarina. And where 
does she get her ideas? From fortune-tellers and 
charlatans. That’s where. From spiritualists, false 
mediums and all the other practitioners of hocus- 
pocus that she encourages.’ He jerked a thumb at 
the prient. ‘From frauds like that Father Grigory 
there.’ 

The priest looked up and in our direction in the 
manner of one who hears his name in a distant 
conversation. He gave a gentle smile and then re- 
turned to his book. Prince Yussoupov lurched to 
his feet and walked to the door of the compart- 
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ment. He paused for a moment by the priest. 
‘Muzhik,’ he said, ‘peasant, not a priest.’ The 
priest ignored the insult and Yussoupov left the ' 
compartment. 

When he had gone Father Grigory walked across 
and sat near me. ‘You have recently come from 
England, I see,’ he remarked. I nodded. That 
much was clear from the cut of my clothing. The 
priest continued. ‘I see we have an occupation in 
common. I also dabble in chemistry, but I confess 
I doubt if I would be able to match your abilities 
in fist-fighting. 

‘Are we acquainted?’ I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘No. Although I know that 
you are Captain Basil, a guest of the Tsar and a 
friend of Nina Vassilievna. My name is Grigory 
Rasputin. I am spiritual adviser to the Tsarina 
and occasionally to the Tsar. I hold this position 
because of the gift of second sight which the Al- 
mighty has blessed me with. It is this gift that en- 
ables me to know you are from England, and of 
your interest in chemistry and fist-fighting.’ 

I listened with interest to his explanation. Sec- 
ond sight it may have been, but I was more in- 
clined to think the priest had glanced at my 
hands, stained with acids and scarred on the 
knuckles from old battles, and had deduced the 
obvious. But Rasputin was not yet finished. ‘You 
have been in the habit of injecting a drug,’ he 
said. ‘I should warn you, this could cause a break- 
down in your health. And I see an illness not too 
distant in the future, but I feel this will not be 
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serious.’ 

‘Marvellous,’ I cried, intrigued by this disclosure 
of my past frailty. ‘You are absolutely right.’ I rose 
to my feet and clapped the charlatan on the 
shoulder. ‘All correct. What a gift you have, and 
how fortunate is the Tsarina to have the benefit of 
your advice.’ 

I turned to go back to my armchair, and there 
in the doorway stood the man with the mechanical 
hands. 

I was face to face with a man I believed had 
died sixteen years before. 

It was Professor Moriarty! 
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Accident on the Line 


The room seemed to swirl before my eyes, and I 
staggered backwards. Moriarty! Alive! It was im- 
possible. How clearly I recalled that fateful after- 
noon so many years before when I had faced my 
greatest adversary in the fearful embrace of death 
high above the Reichenbach Falls. Moriarty had 
made that headlong charge, flinging his arms 
about me and attempting to carry us both over 
the precipice in his last bid for revenge. But I had 
slipped through his grip, using my knowledge of 
Japanese wrestling, and he alone plunged over the 
edge. With my own eyes I had seen him strike a 
rock, bound off and splash into the seething caul- 
dron several hundred feet below. 

Yet here he was alive, and bearing the scars of 
that dreadful adventure. One arm missing, the 
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other hand gone from the wrist, and both replaced 
by mechanical facsimiles. So much became clear 
in an instant. Tremaris was Moriarty. Here indeed 
was a man capable of forging an organisation such 
as that.with which I was now engaged. Here was a 
man capable of thinking on a Napoleonic scale, 
and a man of enormous scientific ability. I took a 
sip at the brandy on the table in front of me and 
looked across at the familiar figure. He had aged. 
The once greying hair had now disappeared almost 
entirely. His eyes had sunk deeply into their hol- 
lows and the skin stretched parchment-tight across 
his skull. The mechanical hands moved ponderous- 
ly, but with a touch delicate enough for him to 
handle a crystal glass of wine with precision. The 
priest, Rasputin, glanced across at me. ‘Are you 
well, sir?’ he asked. ‘You look quite faint. And just 
as I was warning you about ill health.’ 

I responded with some difficulty. ‘Quite well, 
thank you.’ 

But the priest continued. ‘Do you know Mr. 
Soames? He is a countryman of yours, an inven- 
tor. It is his device we are all going to see demon- 
strated.’ The priest turned to Moriarty. ‘This is 
Captain Basil—he is a guest of His Imperial Maj- 
esty, and an honoured one.’ 

Moriarty acknowledged me with a little bow. ‘I 
have heard of your exploit in St. Petersburg, sir,’ 
he said. ‘His Majesty is fortunate indeed with 
friends such as yourself.’ 

‘And fortunate to have a scientist such as your- 
self in the court,’ I rejoined. ‘We are all eagerly 
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anticipating your demonstration. Tell me, what 
kind of weapon will you show us?’ 

‘One of more power than you can imagine,’ re- 
plied Moriarty. ‘But it is impossible to describe. 
Wait for my demonstration. All will then be re- 
vealed.’ 

Since Moriarty had clearly not penetrated my 
disguise I decided to pursue the conversation. ‘It 
will be an instructive morning,’ I said carelessly, 
‘for you are obviously a scientist of considerable 
ability. If you do not mind my remarking upon it, 
your artificial limbs are of a type I have never be- 
fore seen.’ 

Moriarty nodded. ‘They are the only ones in ex- 
istence,’ he said. ‘I designed and constructed them 
myself.’ 

‘Do you mind telling me the principle on which 
they operate?’ I asked. 

‘I have used small engines, powered by electrici- 
ty,’ he explained. ‘I control the direction of the 
movements by contracting one or another of the 
muscles of my body.’ 

I marvelled at this. ‘But does this mean you 
must carry accumulators in your pocket?’ I asked. 

His face creased into a grin. ‘You have gone 
straight to the secret of the matter,’ he said. ‘No, 
there are no accumulators. The limbs are powered 
by this.” He pulled aside his coat to show a box 
about the size of two matchboxes. ‘This provides 
all the power I need,’ he said, ‘and it will last for 
twenty years at least. It is a device I designed my- 
self.’ 
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‘That is truly wonderful,’ I said. ‘But how did 
you come by these terrible injuries?’ I awaited his 
answer with interest. ( 

Moriarty’s face clouded over. ‘An accident while 
mountaineering.’ he replied. ‘A fall from a preci- 
pice. I should have died had my fall not been bro- 
ken by a deep pool of water. As it was, the inju- 
ries I received from striking the side of the cliff 
almost accounted for my death and have, as you 
see, left me crippled.’ 

Here the priest, Rasputin, interrupted. ‘But God 
has given you the means to overcome your handi- 
cap,’ he told Moriarty. ‘He moves in mysterious 
ways, and possibly your accident has given you the 
incentive to develop your scientific talents.’ 

Moriarty scowled at Rasputin. ‘Don’t give me 
your priestly platitudes,’ he barked. ‘Save them for 
the Tsarina.’ He rose from the table and strode 
from the compartment. 

‘An irritable man,’ remarked Rasputin, returning 
to his book. 


I hastened to the carriage where Nina Vassiliev- 
na was resting, and told her of the true identity of 
the mysterious Soames. She had not heard of 
Moriarty, but when I recounted his history she 
realised the peril. I warned her that it was impera- 
tive my incognito should be preserved. 

‘I have been speaking with the Tsarina,’ she told 
me. ‘Your Professor Moriarty has offered his secret 
weapon to the Tsar for a million roubles, and he 
has promised it will secure Russia against any 
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threat. Nicholas is worried almost equally by the 
German Empire and the revolutionaries. He thinks 
this weapon will give him complete mastery. And 
you were right; it was contained in those boxes 
you spoke of. There are two trains also on this line 
travelling with us. Each contains one of the boxes. 
One train is ahead of us and the other follows.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Clearly those two boxes must 
never come together. But why? What is their se- 
cret?’ 

As I spoke, an ear-shattering explosion rent the 
air and our train plunged from the rails. 


Our carriage was hurled down a small embank- 
ment, and although we were thrown from side to 
side the car did not turn over completely. When 
the train came to rest, I threw open the compart- 
ment door. A fire was burning at the front of the 
train and the engine was almost completely de- 
stroyed. A large part of the royal carriage was 
smashed, and there was thick snow all around, 
hampering the attempts of those trying to get to 
the Tsar. 

‘Remain here,’ I told Nina. ‘If there is danger, 
the peril will be outside.’ 

Rather than wade through the hip-deep snow- 
drifts, I used the train corridor, and in a few mo- 
ments had gained access to the Royal quarters. 
Here all was chaos. Tsar Nicholas was striding up 
and down the remnants of the carriage, a pistol in 
his hand, crying “Traitors, traitors! They will all 
hang.’ Maid servants and attendants were hastily 
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trying to climb out of the train through the win- 
dows, and the Tsarina was screaming hysterically 
for her son. 

‘Now they will kill us all,’ she cried. The priest 
Rasputin appeared beside me and the Tsarina im- 
mediately threw herself into his arms. ‘Find Alex- 
ei,’ she sobbed. ‘Find the Tsarevich. He was rest- 
ing.’ The priest disappeared and returned with the 
small form of the three-year-old Crown Prince in 
his arms. 

‘He is hurt,’ cried the Tsarina, collapsing in 
tears. The priest shook his head. ‘It is a bruise,’ he 
said, ‘but it will not be serious.’ 

Looking from a window I saw that the fire had 
been extinguished by the snowdrift the engine had 
ploughed into, and that the soldiers of the Imperi- 
al Guard were taking up positions around the 
Royal carriage. 

‘Everyone must remain here,’ I said. “The 
danger is outside. Stay in the train.’ 

Rasputin immediately saw my meaning. He car- 
ried the Tsarevich to a couch and gently laid him 
on it. Then he sat the Tsarina at the child’s side. 
Her hysterical screaming began to subside, and I 
was able to persuade the Tsar also to take a seat. 
I hurriedly returned to Nina’s compartment and 
led her to the safety of the Royal coach. 

Rasputin approached me as I returned. ‘Captain 
Basil,’ he said, ‘how is it that they have not yet 
attacked?’ 

‘Perhaps they don’t intend to,’ I said. ‘It is pos- 
sible that one or two men placed dynamite on the 
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line in the hope that it would do their work for 
them. Or perhaps there is some other reason. It is 
pointless to speculate without more evidence. If 
you remain here and make sure that all stay calm, 
I will go outside and investigate.’ 

The soldiers of the Royal Guard had drawn 
themselves in a ring around the train. I sought out 
their commander. ‘Have you sighted our at- 
tackers?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘the cowardly dogs doubtless 
left their bomb on the line and fled before the 
train arrived. They rarely want to stay and fight it 
out.’ 

I made my way to the engine, carefully examin- 
ing the snow as I went. The engine was still hiss- 
ing as the red hot metal melted the thick snow. A 
ragged gash showed where the boiler had exploded 
as the train plunged from the line. I walked quick- 
ly to the top of the embankment, examined the 
line, picked up a few splinters of wood and looked 
closely at the snow on the other side. Then I re- 
turned to the Tsar’s carriage. 

Rasputin had managed to restore order in my 
short absence and the Royal family, together with 
Nina and Moriarty, who had entered the coach, 
were now sitting quietly. 

‘Captain Basil!’ cried Nina, no doubt using the 
name to remind the Tsar in his present excitement 
that I was still incognito. ‘What have you dis- 
covered?’ 

‘There is no danger,’ I told them. ‘There are no 
_ revolutionaries, and there is no bomb.’ 
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It was the Tsar who interrupted. ‘Nonsense,’ le 
bellowed, ‘I heard the bomb with my own ears. 
The damned anarchists are probably still lurking 
out there. Get the army out to find them.’ 

‘Tf Your Majesty will forgive me,’ I continued, 
‘there are clearly no revolutionaries, nor is there a 
bomb. If you look from the window, you will ob- 
serve there is a thick carpet of snow. There are no 
footprints to be seen approaching this spot from 
either side; thus I can only conclude that no per- 
son has approached to place a bomb here during 
the last few hours.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said the Tsar, ‘but I heard 
the bomb.’ 

‘What you heard, Majesty, was an explosion. It 
was not a bomb,’ I said, ‘but the engine’s boiler 
blowing up when the train crashed.’ 

Nicholas spoke again. ‘You are guessing, sir. 
They could have placed a bomb here that would 
explode when the train passed over it. They could 
have placed it before the last snowfall. Then there 
would have been no footprints.’ 

‘Your Majesty, while there is thick snow lying 
all around, you may notice that upon the rails 
stretching ahead of us there is no snow. This in- 
dicates two things. In the first place, as you know, 
we are preceded by an engine bearing part of Mr. 
Soames’s secret weapon. That train has been run- 
ning four hours ahead of us. If a bomb had been 
placed on the line before that first engine passed, 
that engine would have heen blown up. It was not 
—and I hardly can conceive of a selective device 
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which could choose beneath which train to deto- 
nate. Therefore,’ I continued, ticking the points off 
on my fingers, ‘any bomb placed on the line must 
have been so placed after the passage of the first 
engine. And since we know that no snow has fallen 
since it passed—witness no fresh snow on the lines 
—and since there are no visible footprints, we are, 
I fancy, safe in the assumption that it was no an- 
archist plot that occurred here today.’ 

‘But something caused us to crash,’ said Nina. 
‘What could it have been?’ 

‘This,’ said I, producing the splinters of wood I 
had found on the top of the embankment. I crum- 
bled them onto a table and then blew away the 
dust. 

‘What does it mean?’ The Tsarina spoke for the 
first time. 

‘It means,’ I told them, ‘that the railway sleep- 
ers were rotten. It was an accidental derailment.’ 

The Tsar shook my hand. ‘Splendid reasoning, 
Captain Basil,’ he said. ‘You are surely correct in 
your deductions.’ 

Rasputin, the priest, and Moriarty echoed their 
congratulations, but the Tsarina burst once more 
into tears. 

‘But we are prisoners here,’ she sobbed. ‘We are 
miles from the nearest town.’ 

‘Do not distress yourself, Ma’am,’ I told her. 
‘Help will soon be here. There is a train following 
us. We will place a light on the line to stop it, and 
then use it to convey us back to the nearest town, 
where we may wait until the line is repaired.’ 
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The Earthquake Machine 


A few hours later the royal party had been re- 
scued by the train which was following us, and we 
were returned to a small town ten miles further 
back along the line. A large villa was comman- 
deered and the unfortunate owner and his family 
were sent off to pass the night at a nearby inn. 
Those in the villa settled down for a night’s sleep 
while a company of soldiers was despatched to re- 
pair the railway line. 

It had been a fatiguing day and I felt the need 
for rest, so I went immediately to the chamber set 
aside for me and slept. I was awakened about two 
hours later by a hideous screaming which seemed 
to fill the entire house. Hastening from my room 
I discovered the door to the Imperial suite wide 
open and all in confusion. The Tsarina was in one 
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of her now familiar hysterical fits. The object of 
her fears seemed to be the health of her son; the 
unfortunate boy apparently suffered from a rare 
blood condition which caused any wound he re- 
ceived to bleed incessantly. As the priest Rasputin 
had said, the Tsarevich had received some bruises 
in the accident, and these had spread until they 
covered large areas of his body. Worse than this, 
the boy was feverish and it seemed that blood poi- 
soning might result from the accident. 

In an effort to calm the Tsarina I suggested that 
a physician be sent for to treat her son. To my 
surprise this triggered another frantic outburst. 

‘It is Rasputin she wants,’ said Yussoupov, who 
was standing by me, ‘the magician.’ 

I immediately went to fetch the priest. If Raspu- 
tin could calm the Tsarina, then his presence was 
obviously desirable. Knocking on the door of his 
room, I heard no reply. I walked into the chamber, 
and to my horror found the bearded priest naked 
on a great bed, in company with two of the ladies 
of the court. A collection of empty bottles on the 
floor gave witness to their debauchery. As I hastily 
began to withdraw, Rasputin roared drunkenly at 
me. 

‘You must have some reason for bursting in here 

. out with it, man!’ 

I swiftly informed him of what had occurred and 
told him of the Tsarina’s wish that he come to 
her. The priest laughed. 

‘Why should I care?’ he bellowed. ‘I’m comfort- 
able here, and the Tsarina has been ignoring me of 
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late. Perhaps I should ignore her now.’ 

I protested at his conduct and he raised a calm- 
ing hand. 

‘Very well,’ he muttered, ‘I shall attend to the 
matter. Tell Her Imperial Highness all will be 
well.’ He scribbled a note on a piece of paper 
which he snatched from a cabinet near the bed. 
‘Give her this,’ he said. ‘Now leave me be.’ 

There was clearly no reasoning with the man in 
his drunken state, and so I returned to the suite 
occupied by the Tsar and Tsarina. Alexandra was 
still in a state of hysteria, so I approached the 
Tsar and whispered to him what had transpired 
with Rasputin. He nodded gravely and went to his 
consort. 

The Tsarina rushed to me. ‘What did he say?’ 
she cried. ‘What did Father Grigory say?’ 

‘He said that all would be well, Ma’am,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and he sent this message.’ She seized the 
scrap of paper and swiftly read what was written. 

‘All is well, Nicky,’ she said, calming instantly. 
‘Father Grigory promises all will be well. He is 
praying for our son.’ The Tsarina hastened to the 
side of the sick child and stroked his forehead. ‘All 
will be well, Alexei,’ she murmured, ‘Father Gri- 
gory will make all better.’ Then she arose. ‘I must 
go to him,’ she said. ‘We must offer our gratitude 
and prayers, Nicky.’ 

The Tsar’s face clouded. ‘Our place is here with 
our son,’ he insisted. 

‘Our place is with Father Grigory,’ replied Alex- 
andra as if there were no gainsaying her. ‘Alexei is 
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in no danger now. The crisis is over. He has seen 
to it.’ So saying, she swept from the room. 

Tsar Nicholas stood silent as his wife left. When 
the door had closed behind her, however, he was 
galvanised into action. 

‘Quick!’ he said to a footman waiting by the 
door. ‘Run and fetch a physician from the town. 
Two, if you can find them, and bring them here 
immediately. The Tsarevich’s life is in danger.’ 
The footman dashed from the room, and Tsar Ni- 
cholas the Second, absolute ruler of all the Rus- 
sias, looked tenderly down at the feverish brow of 
the sickly child who was his only heir. 

Yussoupov came over to me bearing a glass of 
brandy. ‘It’s always the same,’ he said. ‘Any prob- 
lem, and she thinks Rasputin will solve it. When 
he speaks, she deludes herself that the problem is 
solved, and it is left to His Majesty to see to it. 
Our Tsarina is always ready to spend the night 
with the holy man,’ then, with a look at the stif- 
fening Tsar, ‘. . . offering prayers.’ 

A doctor was in the room within minutes, a coat 
thrown haphazardly over his nightshirt. He swiftly 
examined the boy, then turned to the Tsar, his 
voice betraying the fear he clearly felt. ‘Majesty, 
the boy is very sick . .. there are drugs I need 
... but... but I do not have them here. They 
are not frequently needed. It is a rare disease the 
‘Tsarevich suffers from.’ 

' The Tsar went wordlessly to a shelf and re- 
moved a small wooden box. ‘You will find all you 
need here,’ he said. ‘I keep them near my son 
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always.’ 

The physician took the box and began adminis- 
tering the drugs. When he had finished he bowed 
low to his sovereign. ‘Your son is out of danger 
now, Majesty,’ he said. ‘The fever will drop, and 
by morning he will be well again.’ 

Nicholas dismissed him with a wave of the 
hand. ‘You have our gratitude,’ he said wearily. 
Turning to everyone else in the room he added, 
“You may all leave us. Leave me with my son.’ 
And he knelt by the child’s side, taking him in his 
arms. 


The following day, the railway line having been 
restored, we recommenced our journey. A few une- 
ventful hours later we had reached our destination 
at the town of Rybinsk. Quarters had been pre- 
pared for us here, and since the Tsarevich was still 
not fully recovered from his accident it was decid- 
ed that the main body of the party would remain 
in Rybinsk. Those who would continue the journey 
to witness the demonstration would be the Tsar, 
Moriarty, myself, General Sukhomlinov and 
members of his staff. The rest were to remain in 
the town. The General had been there with a 
small force for several days and had made the ar- 
rangements for the demonstration, which was to 
take place in a remote area some twenty miles 
away. A bluff, red-faced man, he was regarding 
the whole affair as something of a wild goose 
chase. Now he was bustling about making sure the 
small caravan of horse sleighs, which was to con- 
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vey us to the scene of the demonstration, was 
ready. ‘Damned nonsense,’ he remarked as we 
passed each other in a corridor of the house where 
the rest of the party was to stay. ‘Secret weapons! 
No such thing. I rely on the bayonet. That’s what 
the army needs. Secret weapons—rubbish.’ 

We departed a few minutes later, the Tsar and 
the General in one sleigh, Moriarty and I following 
in another. Preceding the Tsar went a third sleigh 
carrying members of the General’s staff. A squad- 
ron of Cossacks escorted us. In a short while we 
had left behind the small squalid houses of Ry- 
binsk and were proceeding at a brisk trot through 
snowy woodland. Our pace slowed as we com- 
menced the climb out of the valley in which the 
town stood into the endless white waste beyond. 

Moriarty and I exchanged not a word throughout 
the whole journey, which spanned almost four 
hours. The woodland disappeared shortly after we 
left the town and we were soon passing through 
rolling snow-covered plains, where it was possible 
in the clear, icy air to see for many miles. Here 
and there we passed an isolated cottage; oc- 
casionally a single, stunted tree broke up the mo- 
notonous landscape. As our journey neared com- 
pletion we passed once more through a forest area, 
and as we broke through a final line of trees I 
could see that we were on a ridge overlooking a 
small valley. There were soldiers there and several 
marquees. Our caravan drew to a halt in the 
centre of the small camp and the soldiers formed 
ranks to honour their Tsar. 
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The military protocol over, we were shown to 
one of the marquees for refreshment and a confer- 
ence. Before entering, I walked to the edge of the 
ridge and examined our surroundings. The valley 
floor was several hundred feet below us. A small 
river, a tributary of the greater river Suda, trickled 
through the centre, and was bridged at a point di- 
rectly opposite our camp. There was a track lead- 
ing from the spot where I was standing, down 
through the valley and climbing the wall on the 
far side. My eyes followed the path and I saw that 
on the other side of the valley there was a military 
camp similar to the one in which I now stood. But 
far more significant was the cluster of buildings 
surrounding the bridge. At first I assumed this val- 
ley had been evacuated. But a movement caught 
my eye and I clearly perceived the villagers going 
to and fro about their business. 

I strode to the marquee where General Sukhom- 
linov was about to explain the procedure for the 
demonstration. Moriarty stood at his side assisting 
in the explanations. ‘The demonstration will take 
place in the valley below us,’ said the General. ‘It 
will be an explosion and we shall witness the ef- 
fect from here. Majesty, gentlemen, you will have 
observed extensive earthworks thrown up at the 
rear of our encampment. Mr. Soames, the inventor 
of this weapon, considers its effects will be so de- 
vastating that we should take cover before the 
blast takes place. However, since we are some 
three miles from the point in question, I very 
much doubt the necessity of such a precaution. No 
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doubt he is able to explain himself.’ 

Sukhomlinov sat down heavily and took a long 
draught from a brandy glass on the table before 
him. 

Professor Moriarty rose to his feet. ‘The purpose 
of this demonstration is to show the effect and use 
of a weapon so devastating that the possessor of it 
will be able to defy all who would stand against 
him. It is small enough to be carried in the back- 
pack of a private soldier, yet it will destroy an en- 
tire city. It is not a new type of gunpowder. Nor is 
it a new type of dynamite. It is...’ 

He was interrupted by a question from the Tsar. 
‘Is the weapon already in place, Mr. Soames?’ 

‘Majesty,’ replied Moriarty, ‘the demonstration 
is to show how the device could be used in the ac- 
tual conditions of war. If the village yonder were 
an enemy city, we could not rely on being able to 
place the weapon elaborately inside it. What we 
will do is this. You will remember the weapon was 
conveyed to this place in two separate boxes and 
that I did not permit the boxes to travel together 
even on the same train. One of those boxes is on 
the other side of the valley; the other is here in 
this camp. 

‘Together these form the two halves of the single 
device. They have been placed in the back-packs 
of two of Your Majesty’s soldiers. At a given signal 
the two men will approach the village from op- 
posite sides of the valley. They will meet on the 
bridge in the middle of the village and the explo- 
sion will then take place.’ 
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The Tsar interrupted again. ‘How will the device 
be triggered?’ he asked. 

‘Tt will not be,’ said Moriarty. ‘The very coming 
together of the two halves will cause the explo- 
sion.’ 

‘Then the soldiers also will be destroyed?’ 

Moriarty bowed. ‘Unfortunately, that is so. But 
there are casualties in all military operations. This 
weapon will mean that all but two of the casual- 
ties will be the enemy’s.’ 

‘So be it,’ said the Tsar. ‘Let us commence.’ 

We trooped out of the marquee and took our 
places at the point where the track began its de- 
scent to the valley floor. A private soldier was 
waiting for us there. Moriarty supervised as the 
back-pack was put in position, and with a salute 
to his Tsar the wretched fellow marched to his 
starting point. Another soldier waved a red flag 
and I saw, on the other side of the valley, an ans- 
wering signal. An order was given and the soldier 
marched rigidly away into the valley. Through the 
clear, icy air I noticed a small, dark speck begin a 
similar descent on the other side. 

‘When they reach the bridge,’ Moriarty was ex- 
plaining, ‘they will march towards each other. As 
they meet, the explosion will take place. You see, 
it would be a fairly simple matter to infiltrate two 
patriotic heroes into an enemy city in wartime to 
carry out such an attack. Equally, they could infil- 
trate an enemy army.’ 

‘They could indeed,’ replied the Tsar. ‘But first 
let us see the effect of this explosion and decide 
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whether it is worth concerning ourselves further.’ 

The two men had now reached the outskirts of 
the village and were briskly striding toward each 
other. 

‘I think we should all take cover now,’ said 
Moriarty. ‘The detonation will come in a few mo- 
ments.’ 

I allowed my eye to linger on the scene. The 
desolate valley, the cluster of little buildings and 
the two pathetic soldiers marching unknowingly to 
their fate. We reached the earthworks and 
Moriarty consulted his watch. ‘It will take about 
one minute for them to reach each other,’ he said. 
‘Then we will hear the explosion.’ 

As he spoke the very earth beneath us trembled. 
At first it was a slight tramor, then it became 
more violent. The Tsar was thrown to the ground. 
I leapt to his aid as General Sukhomlinov cried at 
the top of his voice, ‘Earthquake. It’s a bloody 
earthquake.’ Then he, too, fell to the ground as 
there was yet a more violent tremor. Of a sudden 
the whole sky lit up, as if with continuous, bril- 
liant flashes of lightening. There was a roaring in 
our ears as the very air around us seemed to be 
sucked away into the valley below. Then the sky 
darkened until it was as night, and -thunderclap 
after thunderclap crashed across the heavens. Still 
the earth shook. Finally, heavy lashing rain came 
beating down into our trenches. 

We remained where we were. We could not 
move as the elements raged about us. It was more 


than two hours before we were able to crawl from 
the trench to find warmth and shelter. 
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Recognition 


It was a bleak world into which we emerged. 
The tents had been blown away. Our sleighs had 
overturned and smashed into each other; the 
horses which had pulled them had disappeared to- 
tally. Several soldiers were missing, and our stores 
of food and clothing were scattered to the winds. 

‘An earthquake,’ muttered the General. ‘An 
earthquake.’ 

The Tsar was standing beside him. ‘Most unfor- 
tunate,’ he said. ‘We find ourselves in a difficult 
situation.’ 

Moriarty spoke to the Tsar. ‘You see, Your Maj- 
esty, what this demonstration proves . . . a most 
startling effect.’ 

‘Enough,’ replied the Tsar. ‘This is not the time 
to discuss such things. We can arrange another 
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demonstration later. Now we are in desperate cir- 
cumstances indeed.’ 

‘But Majesty,’ continued Moriarty unheeding, 
‘that was the demonstration. This is the effect. 
This is what the weapon has wrought.’ 

The Tsar spoke again. This time his voice had a 
steely edge to it. ‘Not another word, Mr. Soames. 
I expect everyone here to retain full control over 
themselves. We have to decide what we must do.’ 

‘But for God’s sake, don’t you understand? It 
was not an earthquake. It was the weapon.’ 
Moriarty caught at the front of the Tsar’s coat. 
‘The weapon did this. Not an earthquake.’ 

General Sukhomlinov seized Moriarty and 
pushed him back roughly. ‘How dare you, sir. How 
dare you lay a hand on the Tsar.’ 

But Tsar Nicholas raised his hand. ‘Soames,’ he 
said, ‘we shall ignore this occurrence, on this oc- 
casion. We understand the shock you have under- 
gone ... that we have all undergone. But you 
must control yourself. Clearly there has been an 
earth tremor. Since we cannot believe that your 
invention is an earthquake machine, then one 
must regret that this natural disaster has inter- 
fered with the test of your weapon. But we shall 
later attempt to recover the device and repeat the 
experiment. Now, no more of this.’ The Tsar beck- 
oned the General forward to escort Moriarty from 
him. 

We were indeed in a desperate situation. Lashed 
by rainstorms, the whole party was drenched to 
the skin; our food was gone and so were our 
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horses. We were trapped here until rescue came, 
and the freezing Russian night was fast approach- 
ing. I wonder how many of us would survive. But 
despite our plight I was convinced the Tsar was 
wrong about Moriarty’s demonstration. We had in- 
deed witnessed it. The cataclysm we had experi- 
enced was the result of this terrible device. 
Moriarty had developed a weapon which would 
rend the very fabric of the universe. 

I left the small desperate group of men sur- 
rounding the Tsar and strode to the edge of the 
ridge overlooking the valley. A scene of absolute 
desolation met my gaze. Gone was the village 
which had straddled the river. For a large area in 
all directions the snow had melted—indeed, in the 
valley walls the very rocks seemed to have melted, 
giving way to lava flows which poured down from 
the sides. The few stunted trees I had seen before 
had disappeared, wiped from the face of the earth. 
All around me I saw the effect of Moriarty’s secret 
weapon. 

General Sukhomlinov was giving orders. The 
party was to move back to the shelter of the wood- 
land. He set groups of bedraggled soldiers to con- 
struct shelters and collect wood for fires. A further 
party was detailed to forage for food. Darkness 
fell, broken only by the light of the bonfires 
around which we huddled, and eventually we 
moved into the several crude shelters built by the 
soldiers. Our prospects began to look brighter, and 
when the foraging party returned with the car- 
casses of two large deer-like creatures it seemed 
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luxury indeed. 

Tsar Nicholas was scampering around like a 
small boy, obviously enjoying himself, and we all 
sat round in a circle, tearing roasted meat from 
the carcasses with our bare hands. Later we re- 
tired to the shelters and, as I sat alone, huddled in 
my fur cape, I heard a disturbance outside. The 
Tsar’s voice was raised in anger. ‘No, Mr. Soames, 
no!’ The words floated clearly through the night 
air. 

After a few moments the tall figure of Moriarty 
joined me in my shelter. ‘Fools,’ he cried. ‘Fools! 
They cannot see what is in front of them. An 
earthquake! Where are the men of vision?’ He 
ceased his exclamations and looked closely at me. 
A strange expression came over his face. ‘What of 
you, sir? Are you a man of vision? Did you see the 
test of a secret weapon, or did you see an earth- 
quake? Come, answer, Captain Basil ... or 
should I say Mr. Sherlock Holmes?’ 

‘Then you recognise me?’ said I. ‘It was no more 
than I expected. Even after so many years I could 
hardly expect to conceal my identity from you.’ 

Moriarty laughed cynically. ‘It wasn’t your ap- 
pearance that gave you away. Your disguise is 
sound enough, even now. No, it was during the ac- 
cident on the railway, when you so arrogantly saw 
fit to demonstrate your deductive powers, proving 
the railway sleepers were rotten; that was when I 
realised your true identity. 

‘And now, Holmes, we must decide what we 
shall do, I knowing your true identity and you so 
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obviously knowing mine. I really must congratulate 
you; no police agent has yet managed to penetrate 
the secrecy with which I have surrounded my de- 
vice. There have been minor interferences, but in 
the years it has taken me to perfect the weapon no 
one has even come close to discovering its true na- 
ture.’ He paused. ‘Until now. And the irony of the 
situation will not be lost on you, I am sure. Here 
we are, isolated in the depths of the Russian 
winter, and the very people I intended to impress, 
the very people who witnessed the explosion, are 
but blind fools, unwilling and unable to see 
beyond their own limited horizons. Yet you, 
Holmes, my deadly enemy, I see that you are the 
only man who understands what I have done. A 
paradoxical situation indeed. 

‘No, Mr. Holmes, do not bother with your re- 
volver. You have seen what one uranium bomb 
will accomplish. Kill me, and who knows what you 
will unleash. I did not construct only one device 

. and my death at your hand would be avenged 
a millionfold, I assure you. No, let us sit and talk 
like old friends. We are on opposite sides, it is 
true, but the years have given us a bond, Holmes, 
much stronger than friendship. Why, our very des- 
tinies are locked together. We are men from an- 
other century, another world, set aside by the very 
nature of our beings, our powers and talents. You 
will surely be interested to learn how I escaped 
death at the Reichenbach Falls, and no doubt you 
will be just as intrigued to learn how I developed a 
bomb such as this.’ He settled back and began his 
amazing story. 
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Experiment in Terror 


‘I have, of course, read of your escape at Rei- 
chenbach. You escaped quite simply because you 
were never in the chasm. Well, I was in the 
chasm, as you well know, but I escaped else. 
When I lost my balance on the brink and plunged 
over, I had two or three seconds when I considered 
my life to be lost. Then my body smashed into the 
chasm wall and the veil of unconsciousness fell. 
The icy waters of the seething pool below brought 
me half back to awareness and I felt myself pulled 
this way and that by the swirling waters. I crashed 
into protruding rocks, was dragged along the floor 
of the stream, sometimes hurled high into the air 
only to plunge back into the icy waters yet again. 

‘Unconsciousness cloaked me in darkness once 
more, and when I next opened my eyes I was in a 
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comfortable, warm bed in a simple, dimly lit 
room. A nun was in the room, and she told me 
that more than a month had passed since that ter- 
rible adventure at the Falls. She said I had been 
rescued from the torrent by some Swiss peasants, 
and that a physician had treated my broken body 
and then brought me to this convent for care. The 
injuries I had received resulted in the loss of most 
of my left arm, and my right hand. At that time 
it was feared my back was also broken and that I 
would never walk again. I remained in the convent 
for almost two years, regaining the use of my legs 
and spending my time designing and developing 
the mechanical limbs I now use. They are powered 
by electricity, and at first I needed to carry bulky 
batteries in a satchel so that I might use them. I 
needed a smaller, more powerful energy source, 
one that did not need constant recharging. 

‘It was a problem that taxed even my scientific 
abilities—the discovery of a totally new source of 
energy. But you may remember that I was once 
considered among the most promising scientists. 
You will recall that in 1857 I published my thesis 
amending Newton’s Binomial Theorem and re- 
ceived world-wide acclaim; and less than ten years 
later I had published my major work in physics, 
The Dynamics of the Asteroid, drawing conclusions 
regarding the very nature of creation which can 
never be superseded. Naturally, it was to the 
physical sciences I turned in my search for the 
new source of power. I left the convent and tra- 
velled to Berlin, where I took rooms near the uni- 
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versity and began to study as I had never studied 
before . . . as no man has ever studied before. I 
read every word of every scientific paper published 
since I had forsaken the academic life. I went back 
further. I re-examined Newton, Dalton, Faraday, 
the scientific giants. I re-examined the theories of 
the ancients: the Greeks, the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians and the Chaldeans—you are right, by 
the way, Holmes, there is a definite link between 
the languages of Chaldaea and Cornwall—and I 
looked into my own works. 

‘Then I discovered that Faraday’s work in pass- 
ing electric currents through partial vacuums had 
been developed by William Crookes. He has used 
a highly skilled glass-blower to make a tube con- 
taining two electrodes. By passing a current 
through the electrodes in a vacuum he had learned 
of the existence of cathode rays. The rays, he de- 
duced, were a fourth state of matter. But I dupli- 
cated his experiments and reached a different, but 
accurate, solution. They were particles of electrici- 
ty. I used them to turn paddle-wheels, and I used 
magnetic and electrical forces to deflect them. 

‘By these means I was able to calculate the 
mass and charge of the particles. To my surprise I 
learned they had about one two-thousandth of the 
mass of a hydrogen atom. Do you see, Holmes? 
They were smaller than the atoms themselves and 
they possessed power. My calculations showed that 
the power released in this way was beyond the wil- 
dest dreams of man. The power locked into a sin- 
gle ounce of coal would be enough to heat every 
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home in London for a century. Now, Holmes, I 
was on the track of my power source. It was the 
energy locked into the very structure of the ele- 
ments that I would’ use—the very power of cre- 
ation itself; has any man ever had a greater vi- 
sion? 

‘But where to find a suitable substance? How to 
break it down? It was now five years since I had 
been hurled over the precipice at Reichenbach and 
the years were passing rapidly, but I was deter- 
mined that my brain should once again make my 
body whole. And then an article in a French 
newspaper cut short my search. A scientist, Bec- 
querel, had discovered that compounds of the ele- 
ment uranium give out penetrating rays, which 
will fog photographic plates. I began more re- 
search, and in a year I had quantified the energy 
given out by uranium. Then, again in France, 
Pierre and Marie Curie distilled radium salts from 
uranium minerals such as pitchblende. My re- 
searches continued and I discovered the elements 
were transmuting themselves. Changing into other 
elements, and releasing energy as they did so. My 
calculations here became depressing. The elements 
were taking billions of years to release their en- 
ergy. That. was no use to me—I had to speed the 
process up so that I could use the power. 

‘Then another thought occurred to me. A small, 
steady flow of power from uranium would power 
my mechanical limbs for many years—but if I 
speeded up the reaction to where it took but an 
instant, then the energy released would cause an 
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explosion such as we have never witnessed on this 
planet. What, after all, is an explosion but the re- 
lease of energy? My work continued. I discovered 
that there were two types of elements which li- 
berated energy. Some, the more abundant types, 
were those which released energy over many bil- 
lions of years. The elements that released it quick- 
ly could be obtained in only the most minute and 
unweighable quantities, so that the total energy re- 
leased was very small. Then I had the idea of 
using those elements as a trigger. After all, they 
were releasing particles which had terrific energy 
for their size. These particles travel at the unbelie- 
vable speed of twenty thousand miles a second, 
and they have sufficient power to penetrate within 
an atom. 

‘I left Germany and went to Cornwall, where 
there is an abundance of pitchblende and uranium 
ore, and there set up apparatus to carry out this 
experiment. I was to fire a particle at a uranium 
element which would split it in two. This, I calcu- 
lated, would cause the whole mass to explode, for 
a uranium atom struck by a single particle would 
split into two smaller atoms giving out energy and 
more particles. Each of these newly-released par- 
ticles could split another atom. And so the reac- 
tion would continue. I set up a clockwork device to 
begin the experiment by remote control, and left 
the area. I returned two days later to find that al- 
though everything had gone according to plan, the 
experiment had failed. I was baffled. There was no 
flaw in my calculations. No scientific reason why 
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it should not have worked. I was completely bewil- 
dered. 

‘I repeated the experiment, but again it failed, 
again and again. I continued my research, but now 
applied myself to developing the power source for 
my limbs, which had been my original object. 
With all the work that I had now completed, the 
construction of an atomic battery was a relatively 
simple matter and took only a few months. But I 
was drawn again and again to the problem of the 
uranium bomb. Yet again I commenced my calcu- 
lations, and finally came upon the logical solution. 
The uranium element had to consist of two types 
of suwb-element, one balancing the other. If there 
were any other answer the substance would be ex- 
tremely unstable and there would be natural ex- 
plosions almost every day. On that basis I con- 
tinued my work. My task was to separate the two 
types of uranium. 

‘In Cornwall I fortunately had access to large 
quantities of uranium ore and I was able to ex- 
tract sufficient natural uranium for my experi- 
ments. You may perhaps have seen the results of 
these experiments when you arrived at my cottage. 
I regret the deaths of those animals, and indeed, a 
passing beggar will not have died without pain. 
But you are a scientific man yourself, Holmes. 
They were obliged to die so that my invention 
might be born. 

‘How to separate the unnatural uranium from 
the natural? I was dealing in the most basic struc- 
tures in the universe, so I went to the most basic 
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force in the universe. After eleaborate experiments 
with electro-magnetism I was able to produce 
quantities of unnatural uranium. My calculations 
had shown that in a certain quantity of this new 
substance a chain reaction would start automa- 
tically, owing to the presence of stray particles 
which would commence the atom-splitting process. 
Less than that quantity, and the material was safe 
to handle. 

‘I chartered a ship and set up an experiment on 
a remote island in the South Atlantic. I arranged 
to have the two parts of the bomb brought to- 
gether. They combined, and the resultant blast 
was beyond my wildest dreams. The island was 
completely destroyed in a gigantic explosion. The 
destruction of the island, I recall, was thought to 
be due to volcanic eruption. Now I had power on a 
greater scale than any man had ever before 
dreamed of. I built a criminal operation around 
my invention. Our activities have brought the 
world to the brink of war, and now I have moved: 
to sell such a device would bring riches beyond be- 
lief.’ 

Moriarty paused in his narrative. ‘And to what 
am I reduced?’ he said, indicating the hovel we oc- 
cupied. ‘Small-minded men who cannot see the 
enormity of what I put before them, and Sherlock 
Holmes once again in my pursuit. Possibly I could 
sell a device to the German Empire, but I fear you 
will make it difficult for me to return to England 
and fetch such a weapon to Germany. I think, 
Holmes, a different strategy is in my mind. I have 
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a message I want you to deliver for me.’ 

‘IT shall not do your errands, Moriarty,’ I told 
him. But he laughed caustically and continued. 

‘I think you will do this one,’ he said. ‘You have 
seen what happened here. You have witnessed the 
absolute devastation caused by my uranium bomb. 
Imagine what such a device would do if it were set 
off in the centre of London. The message to the 
British Government is this, and Holmes, you must 
convince them that I mean what I say. The mes- 
sage is that they are to deliver to me one million 
pounds in gold. Then I shall retire and you will be 
troubled by me no more. I will contact you with 
more details upon your return to London, Holmes. 
But warn them that they must comply with my 
instructions. If they do not. . > 

‘If they do not?’ I questioned. 

‘Then,’ said he, striding out into the snow, ‘I 
shall destroy London.’ 


We remained there for two days until help ar- 
rived. I debated again and again whether I should 
have shot him down there in the forest. But the 
answer, in logic, was no. He had never, to my 
knowledge, operated without accomplices. If I had 
killed him, what terribie instructions might he 
have left behind? What revenge might have been 
wrought? 

The Tsar’s party returned to St. Petersburg. I 
hastily took my leave, bade farewell to Nina, and 
set off back to London. Upon my arrival at Victo- 
ria Station I made a telephone call to my brother 
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Mycroft, telling him in the broadest terms the up- 
shot of my activities in Russia. We used a secret 
childhood code in case an operator was idly listen- 
ing. Then I put through a call to Baker Street to 
inform Watson of my return. Mrs. Hudson replied, 
for she had come back from Sussex during my ab- 
sence, and informed me that the doctor was visit- 
ing a colleague. My good housekeeper said she 
would contact him immediately and he would be 
in Baker Street shortly after I myself: arrived 
there. 
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A Call to Downing Street 


From the pen of Dr. Watson 


I was in Baker Street a matter of minutes after 
Mrs. Hudson’s telephone call, and found my friend 
seated in his usual fireside chair, surveying the 
debris of his luggage. Holmes looked up wearily as 
I entered. 

‘Welcome, Watson,’ he said, indicating the tan- 
talus. ‘A brandy for both of us, dear friend.’ His 
hand dropped listlessly. 

‘Holmes, you look completely done in. Why not 
sleep for a few hours before telling me your story?’ 
I dashed some soda from the gasogene into our 
drinks and crossed to the fire. 

‘I fear there is no chance of sleep, Watson, not 
now, nor, I fancy, for a few days. Until this dam- 
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nable problem is resolved.’ And thereupon he told 
me the details of his adventure in Russia. Outside 
the wind howled and moaned, rising at last in 
such a crescendo that I drew the curtains to keep 
out the noise. And yet I sat enthralled as Holmes 
described his escapades. When he told of the re- 
turn of Professor Moriarty I could not help but let 
out a low whistle of astonishment. 

‘Yes, Watson, you may well show your surprise. 
But I assure you, that was nothing to my total 
and complete amazement when I first saw the 
man. You were at the Reichenbach Falls; you saw 
their height; you saw the cauldron of water at the 
bottom. How could a man survive such a fall? 
But, my friend, there is more; there is much more 
to tell.’ And for another half-hour I sat spellbound 
as Sherlock Holmes indicated the horrifying 
danger in which our country now found itself. 

‘Thus you see the import of those two boxes we 
followed. Bring their contents together, Watson, 
and we face Armageddon. If it were anyone other 
but Moriarty, I might have some real hope of de- 
feating this evil, but he is a devil. And the ball is 
in his court. We can only wait. We must wait for 
a message.’ Holmes rose and paced up and down 
the room, pulling meditatively upon his pipe. 

What was there to say? I remained seated, turn- 
ing over in my mind the whole terrible story. A 
thought struck me. 

‘Surely, Holmes—’ but I got no further. 

‘Later, my dear Watson, later.’ Holmes passed 
into his bedroom, pulling the door to behind him. 
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I went over to the window and thrust back the cur- 
tains. Baker Street seemed so bleak. It was still 
early evening, yet the light was fading rapidly; 
vague formless figures loomed up through the mist 
and snow, existing for but a moment before being 
swallowed up once more. I sighed as I thought of 
the terrible secret which Holmes and I, alone of 
the teeming metropolis, knew of. And yet it was a 
mercy that no others understood the impending 
doom London and England faced. What an outcry 
there would be. What panic would become appar- 
ent; chaos would reign supreme. Moriarty would 
almost have achieved his purpose without explod- 
ing his ghastly device. 

The shrill ringing of the telephone in the corner 
broke in on my sad thoughts. No sound came from 
Holmes’s room, so I picked up the earpiece myself. 
A controlled voice spoke. 

‘Dr. Watson? This is Edward Grey speaking. We 
hear that Mr. Holmes has returned from Russia. 
Will you tell him that the Cabinet expects a re- 
port tomorrow at nine, in Downing Street. The 
Prime Minister has expressly called for a meeting. 
You will attend yourself, of course. Until tomor- 
row. A distant click indicated the end of this 
rather one-sided conversation. His Majesty’s 
Foreign Secretary had spoken and that was that. 

Holmes came into the sitting room. 

‘Yes, Watson; I was listening on the extension 
line. My brother, clearly, has passed on the import 
of my preliminary report.’ At that moment, Mrs. 
Hudson entered with a cold spread and further 
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discussion was put off until my friend had eaten a 
hearty meal. 

‘And so we wait, Watson,’ said Holmes, laying 
aside his napkin. ‘My violin and your conversation 
must be my only solace tonight. We shall see what 
our leaders decree on the morrow.’ 

And so I remember that evening drawing to a 
close, with the careless strains of Holmes’s violin 
playing, the consumption of the best part of a bot- 
tle of brandy— ‘the Tsar’s best, Watson’ —and a 
gale whipping the snow against the panes of the 
window. 
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The Cabinet Meets 


The next day dawned as cold as ever, but the 
sun had managed to break through the overpower- 
ing greyness of interminable clouds; and with the 
brighter day came a corresponding uplift in our 
feelings. When I came down Holmes had already 
breakfasted and was culling the morning 
newspapers for his scrapbooks. 

‘Life must go on, Watson,’ he said in reply to 
my unspoken question. “These books are my life- 
blood. If I should miss a paragraph today, who 
knows what I may be unprepared for tomorrow? 
Besides, I have several weeks to make up for be- 
cause of my Russian excursion.’ And he bent to 
his task once more. 

As I sat down to my coffee, I noticed a pile of 
unopened letters. ‘Holmes, could there be anything 
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in this post? Could Moriarty have contacted you 
yet?’ 

My friend shook his head brusquely. ‘Not a 
chance, Watson. Would you trust a message such 
as what he has for us, to any but a most trusted 
courier? No, none of those can have any bearing 
on the case in hand. But open them, by all means; 
we have an hour before presenting ourselves at 
Downing Street.’ 

I shuffled through the small pile, seeking out 
any letter that might, because of emblem or crest, 
be of special importance; then, as there was none, 
I began opening them. 

‘Bill... bill. . . notification that Grover’s To- 
bacconists are expanding their premises ... a 
note from Inspector Macauley that Barton West 
has finally confessed. . .’ 

‘And a deuced long time he took about it too. 
How he could have held out for so long since I re- 
vealed to him shortly before I left that I knew ev- 
erything, I cannot comprehend. The London crimi- 
nal is certainly a more obstinate fellow, though 
less organised, since the. . .’” 

I knew that Holmes had been about to say 
‘since the death of Professor Moriarty,’ and I kept 
silent. 

‘Anything further?’ he said quietly. I opened a 
fifth envelope. 

‘A rather filthy piece of paper from Shinwell 
Johnson saying only “The partridge is plucked and 
ready for roasting.” ’ 

‘Is it, by Jove?’ cried Holmes, coming over and 
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taking the cipher from me. ‘Well, who would have 
thought it? I remain amazed, Watson, how every- 
body knows I am already returned.’ He went 
across to his writing-desk, scrawled something 
down and rang for the boy, who appeared and was 
told to send the message as a wire. 

‘And now,’ said Holmes, ‘for potassium chlorate 
and its interaction with cyanide,’ and as I settled 
down with The Times and the Telegraph, he went 
to the chemical table in the corner and stooped 
over it. 

I marvelled that my friend was able to appear 
so unconcerned, in the face of such an appalling 
situation as we knew existed. How many times 
had I known this amazing facility Sherlock Holmes 
possessed, of apparently forgetting the matter in 
hand and discoursing instead on some irrelevant 
topic. 

The papers held little of any interest. In matters 
of politics, except those in which we were directly 
involved, both I and Sherlock Holmes were near- 
innocents, and so I did not bother long with the 
centre pages. I lingered over them long enough, 
however, to see a brief paragraph discussing the 
days’ schedule for the Prime Minister; nowhere 
was there any mention of a special Cabinet meet- 
ing. I pointed this out to Holmes. 

‘Indeed, Watson, and would you expect even the 
eager reporters of the popular press, not to speak 
of The Times, to have found out about a minis- 
terial meeting which may well decide the fate of 
this country? I somehow think not.’ Over from the 
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chemical corner, an acrid yellow smoke was rising. 
Trading sarcasm for sarcasm, I remonstrated. 

‘Holmes, whether it is your experiment or your 
disgusting shag tobacco, could you possibly open 
the window?’ Without a word, Holmes sauntered 
over and did as I had bidden. 

‘As I have said before, Watson, your vein of 
pawky humour never ceases to amaze me. I almost 
hate to disillusion you by saying that it is the ex- 
periment.’ There was a sudden flash as if of cor- 
dite, and Holmes leaped for a pen and his no- 
tebook. 

But too soon we were brought back to the reali- 
ties of the situation, and at nine o’clock, we 
dressed in our formal best and, descending into 
the frosty London morning, hailed a cab. There 
was little traffic on the road, and within a quarter 
of an hour we were at the Whitehall end of Down- 
ing Street. As we stepped down, a portly figure 
appeared at my shoulder and grasped me by the 
arm. I turned in surprise and was about to brush 
the fellow off, when I recognised my assailant as 
none other than Mycroft Holmes. 

‘Come, Doctor, and you, Sherlock,’ he said in a 
furtive manner. ‘We must not be seen going in at 
the front entrance. Everyone is waiting.’ By a cir- 
cuitous route, we walked to Horseguards’ Parade 
and thence through a low door set in a recess of a 
wall at the back of Downing Street. An attendant 
swung open the rear door of what I took to be the 
Prime Minister’s residence, and we entered. 

‘The Cabinet Room is this way,’ said Mycroft, 
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his voice back to its normal pitch. We strode down 
a long corridor, flanked by busts of past states- 
men, and so into a large, well-lit room. 

It was the first time I, and to my knowledge, 
Sherlock Holmes, had ever been inside the Cabinet 
Room; many times, of course, Prime Ministers and 
Cabinet members had sought my friend’s profes- 
sional advice, but they had always come to Baker 
Street. In the centre of the room stood a long cof- 
fin-shaped table, and at it were seated six men. 
Their faces were quite familiar to me: hardly did 
an issue of Punch or The Strand pass without a 
picture of at least one of these men. Sir Edward 
Grey, the Foreign Secretary, who had telephoned 
me the previous evening, was writing busily, a pile 
of papers before him on the green baize table-top. 
Herbert Gladstone, younger son of the late Prime 
Minister and now Home Secretary, was deep in 
conversation with his neighbour, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Herbert Asquith. Sitting further 
down the table was Richard Haldane, the spectac- 
ularly successful Secretary for War: how well I un- 
derstood the reason for his presence. Lord Tweed- 
mouth, of the Admiralty, was delving into his case 
and passing some volumes to Sir John Walton, the 
Attorney-General and chief legal officer of the 
Crown. 

But it was to the two men beside the fireplace 
that my attention was immediately drawn. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, over seventy years of 
age and already bowed down by the illness that 
was to kill him a year later, was deep in conversa- 
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tion with a much younger man, whose face I did 
not immediately recognise. 

‘Prime Minister, may I present my brother Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson?’ said Mycroft, 
advancing towards Sir Henry. The Prime Minister 
broke off and turned towards us. 

‘Ah, you have arrived. Come, gentlemen, sit 
down, all of you.’ He pointed to three vacant seats 
at the table. We went across and settled ourselves. 
The Prime Minister sat at the head of the table. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I think we are all aware of the 
facts. Mr. Holmes, your brother has apprised us of 
the details such as he has them; have you any- 
thing more to tell us?’ Holmes leaned forward. 

‘I had assumed my brother would have told you 
the salient facts; that will save us valuable time. 
This country, sir, is faced with the greatest danger 
since Napoleon built his invasion barges. Professor 
Moriarty has constructed a weapon whose sheer fe- 
rocity is awesome, is indeed beyond the compre- 
hension of the average man. I have seen the devas- 
tation it can cause. I have seen two men approach 
each other and, instantaneously, disappear in a ca- 
taclysmic explosion. Forget if you can, gentlemen, 
all conventional weapons of which you have any 
experience. We are dealing here with an idea no 
man has conceived before. Her Majesty, the 
mother of the present King, was kind enough some 
years ago to give me a token of her gratitude after 
the Cadogan West affair, when the plans of the 
Bruce-Partington submarine went astray and I was 
happily able to restore them. At the time, I re- 
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member my brother saying that warfare as we 
knew it became irrelevant when the Bruce-Parting- 
ton craft came into operation. This present device 
is as far removed from that submarine as gun- 
powder is from the flint axe.’ 

‘And the man who wields this fearsome power is 
your old adversary, Mr. Holmes?’ interposed the 
young man whom I did not know. 

‘The man who wields this fearsome power, as 
you phrase it, sir, is Professor Moriarty, who, when 
all believed him dead, reappeared in miraculous 
fashion and has returned to his old ways. I néed 
say no more.’ Holmes sat back in his chair. Mr. 
Asquith stood up impatiently. 

‘Surely, Prime Minister,’ he said, ‘the combined 
forces of Scotland Yard and agents from the gov- 
ernment’s security department can find this man | 
Moriarty and bring him to justice.’ Sir Henry 
shook his head slowly. 

‘Mr. Asquith, if that were the case, would I have 
called this emergency meeting? No, sir. Sit down 
and hear Mr. Holmes out.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said my friend, ‘but I fear I 
have little to add. We can but wait. Moriarty has 
made his threat; I believe he will carry it out if we 
do not accede to his demands. He has intimated 
to me what he wishes; I am hourly expecting a 
message, and we shall have to agree, of that I am 
sure.’ 

Never had I seen Holmes so grave and indeed, 
so defeatist in attitude. Yet, as I write those 
words, I can see how very unfair they are; defea- 
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tist it may have appeared, but if Sherlock Holmes 
admitted himself baffled, then it would have been 
rash for any man, even a minister of the Crown, to 
claim that he could succeed where my friend had 
failed. 

A total and complete silence fell across the 
room. The young man whom I did not recognise 
fidgeted in his seat. 

‘Prime Minister, could I say something?’ Sir 
Henry looked down the table. 

‘Mr. Holmes, you may be surprised to see some- 
one of such youthful appearence at our council. Do 
you know him?’ Holmes indicated that he did not. 

‘This, sir, is the Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, Mr. Churchill.’ Sherlock Holmes smiled, and 
I immediately recognised the name. Who had not 
heard of the escapades of this young man during 
the recent war in South Africa? I looked at him 
with renewed interest. 

‘Prime Minister, can we not bait some trap to 
entice this Professor Moriarty and thus ensnare 
him? Surely it is not beyond the resources of the 
Holmes brothers?’ Mycroft snorted in anger. 

‘Sir Henry, I am not prepared to discuss so 
naive a suggestion. Does Mr. Churchill think that 
my brother and I have not gone over such possibil- 
ities in our minds?’ The young man blushed in 
confusion but spoke out steadily. 

‘Mr. Holmes, I had no wish to impugn either of 
you. If you tell me that you cannot think of any 
ruse by which we can capture this villain, then I 
accept your word.’ Mycroft acknowledge the apolo- 
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gy. 

‘Sir Henry, I take Mr. Churchill’s point. Rest 
assured that we have indeed studied the problem 
in our various ways, and have seen no resolution of 
ite 

Surrounded by men such as these, I scarcely felt 
at ease, and was unwilling to speak. And yet an 
idea had struck me. 

‘Mr. Gladstone,’ I said, turning toward the 
Home Secretary, ‘did I not see in The Times this 
morning an announcement that Colonel Moran, is 
to hang in Pentonville tomorrow?’ 

‘You are correct, sir,’ said he. ‘It was not likely 
that I would accept his appeal.’ 

‘Is it not possible, gentlemen,’ I continued, ad- 
dressing the company at large, ‘that Moriarty will 
attempt the rescue of his former chief of staff? 
How is security at the prison?’ Mr. Gladstone 
shuffled the papers before him as all eyes turned 
in his direction. 

‘Safe enough, I tancy; there has been no escape 
from there since I took office.’ 

Haldane interrupted. ‘Indeed, Herbert, but have 
you ever had to deal with a man like the Professor 
before?’ The Home Secretary had to agree that he 
had not. 

Sherlock Holmes half raised his hand, as if he 
were in school. ‘Watson, I have had occasion be- 
fore to point out your hidden depths. I think, 
gentlemen, that Moriarty and his organisation, 
such as is left of it, is capable of attempting such 
a feat. It is a possibility which we would be un- 
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wise to overlook. Mr. Gladstone, will you grant 
permission for Dr. Watson and myself to be pres- 
ent at the execution of Colonel Moran tomorrow?’ 

The Home Secretary looked nervously at the 
Prime Minister. Sir Henry continued to draw on a 
piece of paper lying in front of him, and said 
nothing. ‘It is, of course, most irregular to have 
any but the relevant officials present at an execu- 
tion. Yet in view of the circumstances I shall put 
no obstacle in your path. I shall, if you wish, give 
you a signed note to that effect, and inform the 
Governor of the prison of our arrangements.’ 

Lord Tweedmouth, who had hitherto said noth- 
ing, stood up and crossed to the fireplace. ‘A long 
shot, is it not, Mr. Holmes?’ The two brothers 
looked at each other, unsure of whom the question 
was aimed at. Mycroft, always the realist, chose to 
reply. 

‘Have you an alternative suggestion, sir?’ 

Lord Tweedmouth stared into the flames. At 
length he shook his head. ‘No, Mycroft, I have no 
idea. Has a government ever been faced with such 
a problem?’ 

‘Mr. Holmes,’ said the Prime Minister, turning 
to my friend, ‘have you any objection to my as- 
signing Mr. Churchill to you as an unofficial liai- 
son officer? He is a good man; he has a future; 
and above all, he is a man of action. In the days 
before us we shall need close contact between the 
men in the field—yourselves,’ nodding towards 
Holmes and myself, ‘and the seat of government. I 
hasten to add, gentlemen, that he would have no 
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authority over you; he would be present merely in 
an advisory capacity. I think the other members of 
the Cabinet support my view?’ The assembled 
company nodded their approval. 

Sir Henry pushed back his chair and oe up, 
and we all followed suit. ‘Well, gentlemen, I think 
there is nothing more to discuss. Does anyone have 
anything to say?’ No one spoke. “Then the meeting 
is ended. I realise that little has been achieved, 
but we are all aware of the perilous situation in 
which we find ourselves. We must rely on Mr. 
Holmes. Sir, be assured that the entire resources 
of the state are yours to call on if you should so 
need.’ 

The meeting was clearly at an end. Holmes 
thanked the Prime Minister, and after exchanging 
a few words with Winston Churchill, motioned to- 
ward me. We bade farewell to the assembled min- 
isters, and in a few minutes found ourselves in 
Whitehall again. Holmes smiled. 

‘Well, my dear Watson, it’s up to us.’ He 
stepped forward to hail a cab. 
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A Man Will Hang 


‘Well, Holmes, what chance is there of Moriarty 
showing himself at Pentonville today?’ 

Sherlock Holmes leaned forward in his chair and 
turned over the coals of our early morning fire. ‘It 
was your idea, Watson; have you lost confidence in 
yourself?’ 

‘Really, Holmes, that tone is singularly unneces- 
sary. I feel mine was the only constructive sugges- 
tion made yesterday.’ 

‘You may be right, my friend; you may be right. 
Certainly His Majesty’s Ministers had little to say 
for themselves. And yet, what is there to say? We 
are in the dark; we have no clue to follow. We are 
in the hands of our opponents, and that, I confess, 
is not a situation in which I choose to find myself. 
Almost for the first time in my career, Watson, I 
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am bound hand and foot, and obliged to take 
what chances I can. It is not impossible that 
Moriarty still has loyal feelings towards the un- 
happy Colonel, and if that is so then he may at- 
tempt something in the nature of a rescue. And if 
he is there, Watson, then, by God, we have him.’ 
My friend’s eyes gleamed as he stared at me. ‘You 
have no idea how it rankles that Moriarty is still 
at large. In one sense, I can forget this whole 
ghastly business. I am left alone, in single combat 
with the most formidable rival I have faced. Can 
you understand that, Watson? Stand by me, 
friend, to see that I do not lose sight of our even- 
tual purpose. 

‘This morning sees the playing of an unlikely 
hand,’ he continued. ‘Moriarty may appear, or he 
may not. But it is worth taking the chance. Come 
now, they will not delay the hanging for us. Death 
waits for no man.’ 

And so it was that we found ourselves before the 
grim walls of Pentonville gaol, within a half-hour 
of leaving Baker Street. The prison clock was 
striking seven as Holmes hammered on the great 
wooden gates. A policeman drew back the grate, 
and recognising my friend, opened the doors with 
much ceremonious pulling of bolts and undoing of 
locks. We stepped into the courtyard, and Holmes 
shrugged. 

‘At least we shall have some help if Moriarty 
does show his hand. Usually there is only a prison 
guard on duty; today, constables have been draft- 
ed in. Act as if nothing was unusual, Watson; 
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nothing must show that we are expecting the un- 
toward.’ 

We were approached by a man in civilian 
clothes; he led us down a long corridor and down a 
flight of stairs. The execution shed did not lie sep- 
arate from the prison buildings, but rather was in- 
corporated in them. A uniformed official, whom I 
took to be another disguised policeman, threw 
open a door and we were faced by a three-story- 
high room. It was empty and still; shadows sof- 
tened the hard corners, and my gaze was concen- 
trated on a point some feet above my head. For 
there was the floor of the scaffold, with a short 
flight of steps leading down to the flagstones on 
which we stood. Above the spotless oaken floor 
hung a single rope, suspended from one of three 
high beams. I shivered at the sight and turned to- 
ward Holmes. But my friend stayed silent, looking 
fixedly at the scaffold, and I realised that he, too, 
had never seen an execution chamber before. A 
solitary figure loomed out of the gloom and moved 
soundlessly beneath the wooden structure. 

‘Pierrepoint ... the executioner,’ whispered 
Holmes in a strange tone of voice. ‘Over here,’ he 
beckoned me towards a bench, ‘and keep your eyes: 
open.’ 

As we settled ourselves a door in the wall sud- 
denly opened, and in a moment several people 
stepped onto the floor of the gallows. A well- 
dressed man, whom I took to be the prison gover- 
nor, came forward, followed by a guard and the 
condemned man. 
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In this final trial, Sebastian Moran bore himself 
with more dignity than he ever had in his life of 
liberty. He stepped forward, his head held high, 
disdaining the ministrations of a chaplain. Indeed, 
I heard him speak to the man of cloth: ‘Too late 
by half .. . so late . . > The executioner’s assis- 
tant moved in, a leather strap in his hands. Swift- 
ly he knelt and bound Moran’s legs. 

At that instant both Holmes and I heard a rust- 
le in the corner, and ready for an assault, we 
looked round. Thomas Pierrepoint, for it was he, 
climbed the steps, drawing a white cloth from his 
breast pocket. Moran stood still upon the trap, 
looking straight ahead; and in that moment I 
knew, I could feel, that nothing was going to save 
him. Moriarty would make no attempt at rescue. 
This man was going to die. All was empty; all was 
hopeless; I realised that in some strange way I felt 
sorry for him. Yet I knew the crimes he had com- 
mitted warranted his judicial death; I understood 
that a life such as he had led must end in this 
fashion. He stood there bravely, the only move- 
ment an almost imperceptible twitching of the 
jaw. A soft voice broke the tomb-like silence. 

‘I see you, Holmes, I see you. You have a victory 
in my death. In a moment, I shall be dead, and 
you will have won. Yes, count another success, 
Sherlock Holmes.’ 

I hardly dared glance at Holmes. His head was 
bowed as if in meditation. If he had heard the 
words from the scaffold, certainly he gave no sign. 

Pierrepoint placed the white hood over Moran’s 
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head and tightened the rope. Quickly he stepped 
aside, his hand reaching for the death-lever. 

And that scene will forever be etched in my 
memory, that instant before the execution of Colo- 
nel Sebastian Moran. A moment of utter quiet, 
with a flurry of snow striking the single window 
pane. The chaplain bent over his prayerbook, try- 
ing to prove the rectitude of what was about to 
happen. And, at the centre of attention, a single 
dark figure, swathed in black except for a vivid 
white hood, limbs pinioned, living out the last sec- 
onds of his life. 

The executioner pushed the lever. A cry rang 
out, echoing in the hall. 

‘Laura ...’ The word reverbrated dully; there 
was a crack as the trap fell, and Moran died. 

Sherlock Holmes stood up and pulled his coat 
around him. ‘Come, Watson, it is over.’ Together 
we passed out of that silent room into the falling 
snow. 
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The First Contact 


The remainder of that day was, for me, totally 
overshadowed by the morning’s events. I was un- 
able to concentrate on anything after a brief in- 
spection showed that the mid-morning postal de- 
livery held no message from Moriarty, and I spent 
several hours wandering aimlessly from room to 
room at our Baker Street lodgings. As for Holmes, 
he appeared preoccupied by his experiments; yet 
on occasion I caught him staring into the glowing 
embers of the fire, and I understood that he too 
felt as deeply as I. 

We were aroused from our semi-torpor shortly 
after tea, when Mrs. Hudson bustled in unan- 
nounced. Sherlock Holmes looked up and mo- 
tioned toward the empty cups and jugs. 

‘There they are, Mrs. Hudson. Thank you.’ But 
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clearly she had not come to clear up. 

‘No, Mr. Holmes, there’s a gentleman to see 
you. Here’s his card.’ 

‘But hardly anybody knows that I have returned 
to London. It cannot be a client, unless . . .’ He 
grabbed at the salver on which the visiting card 
lay. ‘Well, it is not our quarry, Watson, but some- 
one closely connected with our present investiga- 
tions. Show Mr. Churchill up, will you, Mrs. Hud- 
son?’ 

A moment later, our distinguished visitor en- 
tered. In those days, Winston Churchill had yet to 
reach his exalted status of Home Secretary, but al- 
ready his name was known the length and breadth 
of the country. His parents had, of course, fame in 
their own very individual ways; but the son, 
through his South African exploits, had created his 
own reputation. He had been in Parliament only a 
few years, and here he was, already Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. The fact that he had been 
assigned as unofficial liaison man between Holmes 
and the Cabinet also showed the high esteem in 
which he was then held by his colleagues in gov- 
ernment. For so young and relatively inexperienced 
a member of the Government to be fully informed 
of the present crisis, where others, grown far older 
in the service of their country, remained in igno- 
rance, spoke well of his abilities and potential. 

Churchill stepped across to the fire and stood 
warming his hands. 

‘This cursed weather, Mr. Holmes; when will it 
clear?’ My friend chuckled. 
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‘Mr. Churchill, if I could answer that with any 
degree of certainty, then the problem in hand 
would indeed be child’s play! Pray sit down and 
tell the doctor and’ myself what information you 
bring.’ Our visitor stretched out his frame on the 
old wickerwork seat. 

‘Nothing new, sir. I bring only a repeat of what 
the Prime Minister told you yesterday in the Cabi- 
net meeting. We all understand the gravity of the 
situation, and I am to make sure that you use the 
full resources of the state, if need be.’ 

‘It may indeed come to that,’ said Holmes 
gloomily, ‘but while I have no message from the 
Professor, no data to work on, what can I do? He 
is, of course, not at his abode in Cornwall: that I 
have already ascertained. I have apprised the po- 
lice of various addresses here in London which 
Moriarty has been known to use in the past; but I 
should have heard before now if any of these had 
proved useful. No, Mr. Churchill, we sit and wait; 
when we have heard, we shall act.’ 

Churchill seemed impressed by Holmes’s atti- 
tude; he too was a realist. 

‘Certainly I take your point, sir.’ He looked 
searchingly around the room. ‘Do you mind if I 
stay a while? I have, of course, read of your ex- 
ploits, as detailed by Dr. Watson, but I have never 
actually been here before. There is the Persian 
slipper; you really do keep your unanswered corre- 
spondence stuck to the mantel with a knife.’ Our 
visitor rose and went on a tour of the chamber, 
every now and then uttering an excited cry as he 
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recognised an object described in one of my chron- 
icles. Both Holmes and I followed his movements 
with amusement. Churchill was like a schoolboy, 
entranced at meeting a childhood legend. Sherlock 
Holmes was vastly pleased. Elsewhere I have men- 
tioned his love of praise and the strong desire for 
applause and appreciation, little less than that 
possessed by actors. It was inevitable from that 
moment that the two would become firm friends, 
and would maintain that intimacy long after the 
present reason for their meeting. 

But that was still in the future and the three of 
us, after enjoying further sustenance from Mrs. 
Hudson’s kitchen, were quickly brought to earth 
by the delivery of a message. Holmes leaped upon 
it and, tearing it open, sighed with satisfaction. 

‘We have it, my friends; he has played his first 
card. Quick, boy, did you notice the hands of the 
man who brought this?’ Holmes gripped the boy’s 
shoulders so tightly that he flinched in pain. 

‘No, Mr. Holmes, nothing special, sir. He just 
said that I should take care my master had the 
letter soon, or it would be the worse for me. I 
brought it up immediately, sir,’ he said in a trem- 
ulous voice. Holmes relaxed his grip. 

‘It’s nothing, Tommy. Thank you. The man left 
straightway, I suppose?’ The boy nodded and, 
throwing a scared look at Churchill and myself, 
exited precipitously. For several minutes now, we 
had been agog. 

‘Well, Holmes, what does Moriarty say?’ He 
passed the slip of paper to me. 
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‘Judge for yourself.’ I read aloud the lengthy 
message. 

< “Your plans this morning obstructed mine, 
Holmes;” ’ it ran, ‘ “I had intended to rescue Col- 
onel Moran if I had been able. But I was thwarted 
in my intentions by the extraordinary security net. 
When I saw you and Watson leaving the prison, I 
realised who was behind it.” ’ 

‘He missed the mark there, eh, Watson?’ inter- 
posed Holmes. ‘It was, I seem to remember, your 
idea.’ Churchill motioned for me to continue read- 
ing. 

< “Since the events in Russia, I think we have 
both had time to comprehend our positions. You 
are aware of the uranium weapon I have at my 
disposal: you understand, where the Tsar chose 
not to. I, on the other hand, must make some 
profit out of the business. I therefore intend, Sher- 
lock Holmes, to hold this capital of London to ran- 
som. I believe I intimated to you that I might do 
such a thing when I last had the pleasure of your 
company...” ’ Holmes snorted. ‘< “My plans are 
not finally fixed, but in return for saving this first 
city of the Empire, I demand the sum of one mil- 
lion pounds in gold. This is far from an impossible 
amount and receiving it will, you have my assur- 
ance, entail my complete retirement from the bat- 
tle of wits we have engaged in these past sixteen 
years. You may await a further communication for 
more details.” ’ I laid down the paper and looked 
at Holmes. 

‘Tut tut, there is more, my dear fellow; turn the 
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page,’ he said testily. 

‘< “You will realise, Holmes,” ’ I read on, ‘ “that 
it is useless to trace me; I think you have enough 
knowledge of my methods to realise that my cap- 
ture will not be affected. When you have discussed 
the matter and reached the inevitable conclusion, . 
you will be able to contact me by means of the 
agony column of The Times. 

‘“ “One thing finally, Holmes: please understand 
that if the money is not paid, London will certain- 
ly be destroyed.” ’ 

The missive was signed ‘James Moriarty.’ 
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Attack in Bond Street 


I dropped my hand loosely to my side. Moriarty’s 
message floated down onto the carpet. Sherlock 
Holmes smiled briefly as he stooped to pick it up. 

‘Why so gloomy, Watson? At the least, the frus- 
trating hours of waiting are over and we know his 
terms. What say you, Mr. Churchill?’ 

In the excitement of the last few minutes I had 
forgotten our distinguished visitor, and I looked 
across to where he was seemingly engrossed in 
Holmes’ chemicals. The young man’s fingers tapped 
listlessly on the tabletop. 

‘What is there to say, sir? His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be forced to accede to these demands; of 
that I am quite sure. With the greatest respect, Mr. 
Holmes, I submit that not even you—I do not speak 
of the official police force—have it in your power to 
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prevent either a cataclysmic explosion or a tremen- 
dous reduction in this nation’s exchequer.’ He 
moved swiftly across to his coat and hat. ‘I must in- 
form the Prime Minister and the Cabinet of these 
new developments. Mr. Holmes, Dr. Watson,’ and, 
nodding to us both, he left the room. A clatter of 
footsteps and a loud call for a cab showed our guest’s 
precipitate haste. 

‘If that young man had waited for a moment,’ said 
Holmes drily, ‘I was about to say that the picture 
was not as bleak as he painted it. And yet, I suppose 
it is as well that the government should hear of the 
message as soon as possible. Yes, it is just as well.’ 
Holmes stretched out a languid hand for his violin. 

‘My dear Holmes, how can you be so sanguine 
about this business?’ I expostulated. My friend 
glanced up sharply. 

‘Watson, do not say that I am sanguine.’ A note of 
asperity sounded in his voice. ‘Do you think that I 
don’t care? And if I should collapse under this 
strain, as you seem to think I should, what then? 
There would be no one to face Moriarty, and the 
battle—nay, the whole war—would be lost. I have 
had occasion before, Watson, to say that my career 
will reach its pinnacle when Professor James 
Moriarty is toppled and destroyed. If I, too, should 
be dragged down, then so be it; it would not be a 
great price to pay, I fancy.’ 

I had to break in. ‘Your friends, Holmes?’ 

‘Bah, I have no friends but yourself, dear fellow. A 
paragraph in The Times might summarise the sever- 
al occasions on which Scotland Yard has received 
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some slight assistance; a list of my publications 
might be printed. Witness their article on my sup- 
posed retirement to Susses. Nothing more, I think. 
Depend upon it, Watson, the name of Sherlock 
Holmes will not be remembered for long.’ He 
paused, as if expecting some reply from me. ‘Noth- 
ing to say then, Watson? No quick reply soothing to 
my ego? Well, so be it; you prove my point, perhaps. 
A man is on this earth for but a second, compared 
with the aeons of time that preceded and will follow 
him. For an instant we are alive, like the moon at 
the parting of the clouds, and then the clouds close 
again and we are extinguished; and it is as if we had 
never been. None of us asked to be born, and so we 
must make the best of our short time. We, you and 
I, Watson, are lucky; we are protected in the main 
from the ills of this world. We can sleep comfortably 
in our beds at night, safe in the knowledge that we 
shall be able to afford a rasher of bacon on the mor- 
row—knowing equally that Mrs. Hudson will cook 
and serve that rasher. You have known the love of 
women, Watson; I too, perhaps. . .’ He lapsed into 
silence. 

To me, who had known Holmes for so many years, 
it was clear what had brought on this introspective 
mood. In years past, my friend had turned to drugs 
in times of stress or lethargy; now, cured of that 
practice, Holmes concentrated his mind on a prob- 
lem by appearing to think of something else, and if 
he chose this morbid and world-weary course, then 
who was I to deny him the path? Holmes stirred in 
his chair. 
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‘You know, Watson, my shoulder aches; we all get 
a little older every day. I think we really ought to 
solve this matter before I become a total physical 
wreck. Call Mrs. Hudson, there’s a good fellow, I 
want her to post a short message to the The Times 
newspaper.’ 

I crossed to the door of our sitting-room, and, call- 
ing for our landlady, turned back to Holmes. ‘You’re 
replying to Moriarty, then? Are you telling him how 
we shall deliver the money?’ 

Holmes laughed merrily. ‘Deliver the money, 
Watson,’ he said in a tone as if of complete astonish- 
ment, ‘Good heavens, no. I am rejecting his de- 
mands. What did you expect?’ And he scrawled 
some words down on a scrap of paper. 

‘But the bomb, Holmes! London will be de- 
stroyed. Of course we must pay him!’ 

Holmes sealed an envelope and looked up at me. 
‘Or foil him,’ he said steadily. 


When I came down to breakfast the next morning, 
I found Holmes already preparing to smoke his first 
pipe of the day. A profusion of newspapers and 
scrap-books lay on the table. As I removed a copy of 
the Telegraph from atop my eggs, Holmes looked up 
through a screen of acrid smoke. 

‘A very good morning to you, Watson. But why 
not The Times? Don’t you wish to see my reply to 
Moriarty?’ 

Eagerly I sought out the agony column of the 
paper indicated. Running my eye down the list of 
rewards offered, objects found, personal communi- 
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cations and the like, I came at last on the following 
entry: ‘J: no possibility of agreement. Terms must 
be lower. Awaiting communication. S.’ I looked 
askance at Holmes. 

‘You will, of course, realise that my present rejec- 
tion is nothing more than a delaying tactic,’ said 
Holmes, exhaling a cloud of smoke. ‘I have not yet 
reached a firm decision on how to counter this threat 
of Moriarty’s; thus I postpone the action a few days.’ 

‘But surely, Holmes, this message of yours might 
precipitate a crisis? Moriarty may decide not to wait 
after he has seen that his terms are not accepted, 
and he may activate his device.’ Holmes rose, and 
refilled his pipe from the plugs and dottles left over 
from his last smoke of the previous evening. 

‘I think not, Watson. I don’t say that I regard 
Moriarty’s plan as a bluff: it would be rash in the 
extreme to work on that premise. But it is the 
money he wants: he will carry out his threat only as 
a final measure. No, if I gauge my opponent aright, 
he will accept today’s message for what it is— 
stalling for time. But he is under the impression that 
we are beaten men, and there, Watson, he is in 
grievous error. While Moriarty believes that I am 
trying to persuade the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor to raise as much money as they possibly 
can, we shall in fact be turning our energies in an- 
other direction—that of the defeat and absolute de- 
struction of our tormentor. And now, it is time to 
go.’ He rose and threw his travelling cape over his 
shoulders. i 

‘Go, Holmes? Where to?’ I asked. 
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‘To the Diogenes, to see my brother Mycroft and a 
personage from the highest places. I received a call 
this morning, before you put in an appearance. 
Come, put on your hat and coat.’ 

It was a fresh, crisp day. The snow which had lain 
across Baker Street for some weeks now had begun 
to melt under the rays of the white sun, and the 
pavements and road glistened with a thousand tiny 
rivulets of water. We caught a cab with little trouble 
and were on our way to St. James’s in a matter of 
minutes. On our journey Holmes spoke volubly of 
his research into the different types of soil and their 
ability to retain tracks. 

We had just turned down Bond Street from Ox- 
ford Street when our cab gave a lurch to the left, as 
if we had been struck a sharp blow. I was thrown 
clear off my seat and fell awkwardly against the 
front of the conveyance. Holmes threw open the win- 
dow, looked out, and in an instant withdrew his 
head. It was as well he did so, for a moment later 
some liquid dashed against the pane and would 
surely have hit my friend full in the face had he still 
been looking out. 

‘Quick, Watson, out of the cab!’ Holmes cried. I 
wrenched open the clasp, and at that moment the 
horse leaped forward as a whip cracked above it. 

‘Great Heavens, man!’ I shouted at the cabby. 
‘What are you doing?’ 

But the driver, clearly frightened by whatever was 
happening behind him, continued to lash his beast 
in a frenzy. We careered down the street in this 
manner, myself half in and half out of the cab, hold- 
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ing on for dear life, Holmes crouched down in the 
seat, and the mid-morning Bond Street traffic scat- 
tering before us as we charged along. Finally, as. we 
neared the intersection with Piccadilly, the driver 
reined in his steaming horse and the cab jolted to a 
halt. I released my grip on the door and crawled onto 
the pavement in a rather unseemly fashion, followed 
by my companion, who straightway began a close 
examination of the side window of the cab where the 
liquid still lay flecked across the glass. I picked my- 
self up and stared back in the direction we had come 
from. But the traffic had closed in once more,’ and 
there was no possibility of seeing our assailant. 
Turning back to Holmes, I saw him engaged in talk- 
ing to our cabby, evidently still a frightened man. I 
went to the cab window, but a cry from Holmes 
stopped me in my tracks. 

‘Don’t touch it, Watson! It’s vitriol.’ I flinched in- 
stinctively, then looked closer at the stained window 
and saw the tell-tale bubbling. 

‘Good Heavens, Holmes, who could have done 
this? Can it be Moriarty? But why should he wish to 
do such a thing?’ 

Holmes turned away from the driver. motioning 
that he could now go. ‘The Professor, I think, is act- 
ing in a rather strange manner. He read my reply in 
the paper this morning, and took a somewhat pre- 
cipitate step. Uncharacteristic of the man, wouldn’t 
you say, Watson? I can only assume that he was im- 
mediately so incensed by what he read that he 
thought a successful attack on my person would be 
effective in changing the mind of the Cabinet. 
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Whether or not his eventual goal would have been 
achieved, I know not, but certainly you would have 
had a most unpleasant sight to face across the 
breakfast table. Every new day brings its own ad- 
ventures, eh, Watson? Come, let us not forget the 
Diogenes is our objective.’ 

The rest of our journey we continued by foot. I was 
constantly on the lookout for further murderous at- 
tackers, but Sherlock Holmes, seemingly unper- 
turbed by the morning’s events, strode purposefully 
ahead, looking neither to left nor right. We crossed 
the busy thoroughfare of Piccadilly, and in a very 
few moments were being ushered into the Strangers’ 
Room at the Diogenes. The huge figure of Mycroft 
Holmes loomed out of a dark corner of the room, 
together with that of a smaller man, instantly recog- 
nisable to me. It was His Majesty the King. 

Holmes and I bowed our heads briefly, then ad- 
vanced on the couple, knowing that formalities had 
little place in such a situation. 

‘Your Majesty is taking a personal interest?’ said 
Holmes. 

King Edward nodded, then spoke, his German ori- 
gins sounding in his voice. 

‘Mr. Holmes, I have been talking with your 
brother Mycroft here, and neither of us is sure about 
the reply you gave to the Professor. Was it not 
agreed, sir, that in the position in which we find our- 
selves, we would have to give in to his demands?’ 

‘With the greatest respect, Your Majesty,’ said 
Holmes, advancing, ‘was it not also agreed that I 
should be put in charge of this case? I have decided 
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that this is the best course of action to pursue. Of 
course, if I had thought that this would precipitate 
the explosion promised by Professor Moriarty, then I 
would not have done as I did. As matters have 
turned out, all that has happened is that Moriarty 
panicked to the extent of trying to disfigure me. . .’ 
Mycroft made an involuntary movement, but 
Holmes waved him away. ‘No, Mycroft, it was noth- 
ing: a hired lackey threw some vitriol in Bond Street 
on our way here, but no harm was done. I hardly 
thought Moriarty would resort to such obvious 
means of forcing our hand, but clearly he is sur- 
prised by the rejection of his terms. I believe he was 
convinced we would accept immediately, since I 
have myself seen what his device can do. The vitriol 
episode is evidence of a worried man, and we have, I 
think, a chance of capturing him if a trap is baited 
well enough. With your agreement, Sir, I shall in- 
form Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the Cabi- 
net that on receipt of a further message from 
- Moriarty—and I am sure that there will be another 
communication shortly—we agree to his demands, 
arrange a meeting, and with the utmost care lay a 
trap.’ Suddenly Holmes coughed and lurched for- 
ward. I moved to his aid, but he waved me away im- 
patiently. 

‘It is nothing, Watson,’ he said tersely. But I could 
see that he was in some pain and suffering more 
than a little discomfiture. 

‘Holmes, are you sure that you are all right?’ I 
asked worriedly. 

Both Mycroft Holmes and the King were as solici- 
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tous, but Holmes rejected us all. 

‘I assure you, it is nothing. Merely a little fatigue 
after my adventures in Russia. Indeed, I feel that 
. .. he paused as if an idea had struck him. Then 
he cried, ‘I have it. . . of course. We shall turn this 
indisposition of mine to more practical ends. Your 
Majesty, we thought, nay, we hoped that we might 
capture Moriarty at Pentonville. Now we can use my 
slight illness as a trap. What if we let it be known 
that I was ill in bed and calling for the Professor: 
would he come? I think he might, and then we would 
have him. The Professor is still anxious to discuss 
terms with us, and even if he suspects, nevertheless 
he cannot afford to miss an opportunity of catching 
me at what he deems a time of weakness. Doubtless 
he will take precautions; that only means that our 
precautions must be all the surer.’ 

Mycroft moved across to the fireplace, his brow 
furrowed. The King stayed still where he was, deep 
in thought. Sherlock Holmes made a gesture of im- 
patience, then another fit of coughing overcame him 
and he fell limply into a chair. 

‘Very well,’ said Mycroft decisively. ‘What, after 
all, have we to lose? I think, though, Sherlock, that 
you have perpetrated a trick like this before?’ 

My friend smiled back at his beother. ‘You are 
right, Mycroft; if I remember correctly, it was in an 
episode entitled “The Adventure of the Dying De- 
tective” by my Boswell here. And yet I wonder if the 
scientist in that case, Culverton Smith, was not as 
dangerous as the man with whom we deal today. It 
is decided, then.’ Holmes spoke in a tone of finality 
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` that somehow permitted no dispute. 

King Edward stepped forward. ‘We have absolute 
faith in you, Mr. Holmes. Even if you are to fail, be 
assured that.we shall attach no blame to your per- 
son. I trust that you will keep in contact with Mr. 
Churchill, together with Sir Henry and the members 
of the Cabinet engaged upon this matter. We shall 
be travelling up to Balmoral tonight, to return late 
on Friday night. Our journey has been widely adver- 
tised: it would not do for us to appear to change our 
mind—nor would we wish to disappoint our subjects. 
north of the border. We would request that we be 
kept informed of any new developments.’ 

With that, His Majesty swept out of the chamber, 
with a curt nod to both Mycroft Holmes and myself. 
As the door closed, Mycroft spoke: 

‘Thank goodness he’s gone; for some reason, Sher- 
lock, I can never feel at ease with an Emperor in the 
room,’ and with that extraordinary statement, he 
too left. Holmes turned to me. 

‘Not only do they leave us alone, Watson, but I 
must face Moriarty when scarcely fit to take a step 
outside.’ 
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The Final Threat 


It was clear to my medical eye that Holmes was 
indeed genuinely ill. The strain of the past few 
weeks had been too much for him, and, as had 
been the case on two previous occasions, my friend 
was badly in need of rest and prolonged relax- 
ation. And yet, in this predicament, how could he 
withdraw from the fray? Ill as he was, he was de- 
termined to see this business through. On our re- 
turn to Baker Street, he instructed me to send a 
message to The Times saying: ‘J: Incapacitated; 
but must continue discussions; what to do? S.’ I 
delivered the message, but remained unsure that 
our man would rise to the bait. 

‘Do you really think, Holmes,’ I said on my re- 
turn from Printing House Square, ‘that Moriarty 
will come?’ My friend looked up wearily from his 
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bed. 

‘The illness is genuine enough, my dear Watson, 
and Moriarty cannot afford not to come. I am the 
only man with whom he can carry on discussions, 
and he is impatient.’ He lay back. ‘Don’t worry, 
dear friend, you will not have to wait hidden at 
the end of my bed, as you did when we appre- 
hended Culverton Smith. The Professor is al- 
together a different opponent. I judge that he will 
come; what more can I say? In a very few minutes 
a constable will arrive to take up guard by my 
side; there will also be men hidden in the sur- 
rounding area in Baker Street. If Moriarty puts in 
an appearance we shall surely catch him and foil 
this dastardly plot. And now, Watson, could you 
call Mrs. Hudson? I would appreciate it.’ 

I did as he said, and for the rest of the day kept 
watch, for fear that the fever which had gripped 
my friend would take a tighter hold. But save for 
a few unaccustomed calls for hot tea, a brew 
usually anathema to him, nothing untoward oc- 
curred, and after repeated pleas from Holmes that 
I should retire I finally took his advice and depart- 
ed to my room. The constable had by this time ar- 
rived; nevertheless, I kept a loaded revolver beside 
me that night. 

The next day dawned crisp and fair. As soon as 
I had dressed, I hurried down to our sitting-room, 
and thence into Holmes’s bedroom. Pale and wan, 
he was yet sitting up, reading the early morning 
post. With a gesture of annoyance he let fall an 
advertising brochure. 
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‘Well, Watson, my message is in today’s paper. 
But how I wish I was not so incapacitated; this 
scheme is hopeful, to say the least. How debilitat- 
ing human weakness is.’ He lapsed into silence. 

‘Surely it is more than hopeful, Holmes? I 
should have thought the trap was well set. He 
must appear.’ Holmes laughed shortly. 

‘Well, so he may, Watson, so he may. Mean- 
while, permit me to have my doubts.’ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
there was a loud rapping upon our sitting-room 
door. In an instant, our resident policeman was on 
his feet, but Holmes motioned us both to remain 
still. - 
‘Quiet,’ he whispered. ‘Let him come in; we are 
shielded from attack by the door of my room.’ 

The three of us fell silent. A raucous voice, un- 
known to me, rent the air. 

‘Where are you, Mr. Holmes? Ready to see me?’ 

Sherlock Holmes whispered to me, ‘Not our 
man, Watson; a hireling, nothing more.’ 

‘Mr. Holmes, where are you?’ The voice came 
closer as we heard the door open and a heavy foot- 
fall upon the hearth. 

‘Behind the door,’ came another sibilant whisper 
from Holmes. I hurried across, as the policeman 
wedged himself between the head of the bed and 
the curtain. Silence fell in both rooms and we 
waited to see what would happen next. Then, with 
a tingling of my spine, I saw the knob of the door 
slowly turn. With infinite care, and in infinite si- 
lence, the intruder pushed the door open. A half- 
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heard sound came from the direction of the bed. 

‘A rare steak, I think waiter.’ The words sound- 
ed clearly from my friend, and I realised that 
Holmes was leading the intruder on, inducing him 
to come further into the room in response to these 
apparently delirious cries. Slowly the door swung 
open. At the same moment, the constable and I 
threw ourselves forward. I managed to grasp an 
arm as it showed briefly by the door, but the as- 
sailant slipped from my grip and a hooded figure 
leaped for the outer door. A sharp crack sounded, 
and I hurled myself to the floor. A shot had been 
fired, of that I was sure. Some plaster spattered 
down from the wall above my head and I heard 
the tinkle of glass on the wooden floor. I was 
dimly aware of a struggle going on by the door, 
but my first thought was for the safety of Holmes, 
and springing to my feet, I rushed back into his 
room. 

Holmes’s angular figure was leaning against the 
sill of the window. He turned at the sound of my 
entry, and as he did so another shot echoed and I 
heard the thud of a bullet striking the matted 
cover of a chair. As I crossed toward Holmes he 
waved me impatiently away. 

Tm all right, Watson. In there ... get the 
man.’ He fell back in exhaustion. Keeping guard 
against a further outburst of fire, I threw wide the 
door, but saw only the prone figure of the consta- 
ble on the bearskin rug in the sitting-room. A mo- 
mentary glance showed me that the wound to his 
head was superficial, and I rose to follow the 
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intruder. But as I did so, I heard the door of our 
residence slam closed and I knew there was no 
chance of catching him. The policeman stumbled 
to his feet, rubbing his head ruefully. In the door- 
way stood Holmes, leaning against the lintel. 

‘Moriarty is running very scared, Watson. Yes- 
terday he attempts to put pressure on me in Bond 
Street; and today he tries to murder me. I have no 
doubt that that was the mission our recently- 
departed visitor was on, and that the Professor 
wished to make sure by placing a marksman some- 
where outside. Had he wished to triple-check, we 
might have been in some difficulties. And the 
wonder of it is that if those two hired hands are 
caught, in no way will their actions be traced back 
to the Professor.’ 

He went across to ‘the mantelpiece and delved 
deep into the Persian slipper wherein he kept his 
tobacco. When he turned again towards me, his 
face had grown strangely serious. 

‘You realise, Watson, what this means now? 
Moriarty is no longer amenable to reason; he will 
not be a party to any negotiations. I have mis- 
judged my man, dear friend—I have misjudged 
him badly, and it may cruelly seal the fate of mil- 
lions of men and women. It will all be my fault.’ 

‘Dash it, Holmes, what more could you have 
done? In our position, or the position Moriarty has 
manoeuvred us into, you have done all that could 
be expected.’ But Holmes cut me off with a few 
curt words. 

‘None of your tender bedside manner, Watson: 
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too late for that, and rarely has it worked with 
me. We embark now on yet another wait for 
Moriarty to send a message, and I think we know 
what he will say.’ As he spoke, there came a 
knock on the door, and in came Stanley Hopkins, 
now Assistant Commissioner of Police, together 
with a junior detective. 

‘Are you hurt, sir?’ asked the younger man, ad- 
vancing on Holmes. ‘Hello, Doctor,’ turning in my 
direction. 

‘Why, Wiggins,’ cried Holmes. ‘Can’ it really be 
you?’ 

I stared in astonishment as recognition slowly 
dawned. For this was indeed Peter Wiggins, former 
leader and spokesman for Holmes’s dirty band of 
Baker Street Irregulars. Many years ago, in the 
eighties, he had run errands, searched the city, 
tailed suspects, did as he was bidden by his mas- 
ter, always with the promise of a florin. Now here 
he was, a quarter of a century later, a Scotland 
Yard detective. It was a memorable meeting, and 
had the circumstances under which we came to- 
gether been more auspicious I could not have 
guaranteed our sobriety that evening. But there 
was time only for brief greetings before the Assis- 
tant Commissioner interrupted. 

‘I had forgotten, Inspector Wiggins, that you 
were acquainted with Mr. Holmes, but old times 
and past memories must give way to today’s 
dangers. Mr. Holmes, we have apprehended the 
man who entered the house, but the gunman has 
escaped into thin air, and I think you will agree 
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there is little point in expending any efforts to- 
wards his capture.’ Holmes assented with a nod of 
his head. Hopkins continued, ‘I must leave now for 
Scotland. I have been asked by the Prime Minister 
to join His Majesty and remain at his side until 
his return to London on Friday night. Who knows 
what Moriarty might try to perpetrate?’ 

Holmes nodded wearily. ‘Of course, Hopkins; the 
Royal person must be protected at all cost—only a 
million ordinary citizens of London stand to die.’ 

‘Really, sir, that is an unwarranted statement.’ 
Hopkins bristled with anger, but Holmes quietly 
retracted what he had said. 

‘It matters not; I understand that you must do 
your duty, and I shall not stand in the way. If I 
have offended, I apologise. But a sense of propor- 
tion must be kept in this matter. Go on up to 
Scotland—I shall see you shortly after your return. 
We, Watson, must go to Whitehall to discuss the 
possibility of evacuation. Wiggins, I pray that we 
may meet in happier times.’ 

The two Scotland Yard men filed out of the 
room, followed by the constable who had been as- 
signed to guard Holmes in our trap which had so 
dismally failed. A further knock came at the door 
as we were preparing to leave, and the familiar 
bluff figure of my literary agent appeared, his face 
wreathed in smiles. With a cry of anguish, Holmes 
disappeared into his room and slammed the door. 

‘Excellent news, Dr. Watson, the American sales 
of the “Hound of the. . .” ’ but I had no time for 
this chatter. 
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‘Not now, Doyle; in twenty years I might have a 
story for you which will break all previous sales 
records.’ 

‘Or perhaps you might just find out for yourself 
what it is we are working on,’ said Holmes, com- 
ing from his room, ‘quite soon.’ And with that we 
left, abandoning a somewhat bewildered gentleman 
who stared about him and asked vague questions 
of the bookshelves. 
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A City Waits 


The next three days were spent in an agony of 
suspense. We heard nothing from our enemy. 
Every newspaper was closely studied; every postal 
delivery or knock on the door raised our expecta- 
tions, but to no avail. Moriarty chose to remain si- 
lent. 

Meanwhile contingency plans had been rapidly 
worked out in Whitehall. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his Cabinet were to retire to se- 
clusion in Wales; certain senior Members of Par- 
liament were told the news at secret meetings and 
instructed to inform their colleagues, but with ab- 
solute orders that no outsiders were to be told. In 
the night hours, officials at Buckingham Palace 
were detailed to collect papers and settle all out- 
standing London affairs; they knew not why. In- 
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dustrialists and leaders of business in the City of 
London were informed, in general terms, that the 
Stock Exchange should be closed and shares 
should not be quoted for fourteen days. Over all 
this, Mycroft Holmes threw such a blanket of se- 
curity that not one single journalist got wind of 
what was occurring under their noses. Years later, 
we heard that an enterprising and aspiring young 
man on one of the smaller evening newspapers had 
picked up a hint of strange happenings in the 
course of a routine interview with a caraless 
Member of Parliament and had intended to pub- 
lish a small article. But a trustworthy member of 
Mycroft’s department, who happened to be a 
woman, persuaded the young man, by methods of 
which I am ignorant, that he should not continue 
with his project. 

The most important preparations, those for the 
complete evacuation of London, entailed long 
hours of work, but a scheme was at length perfect- 
ed by which the central part of the city could be 
emptied and its populace on their way to safety 
within twenty hours of the authorities receiving 
their instructions to begin. Scientific experts, to 
whom Holmes had explained the effect of an ex- 
plosion of Moriarty’s device, had estimated that 
only the central area of London would need to be 
totally emptied. Even so, I was somewhat sur- 
prised that an evacuation could be carried out so 
quickly. 

These three days were fraught with both activity 
and periods of lethargy. Winston Churchill was 
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with us in Baker Street almost constantly; Mrs. 
Hudson, in the end, had erected a camp bed in 
our sitting-room, should the young man wish to 
spend a whole night. Government messengers ran 
between 221B and Whitehall, always carrying the 
same information: ‘No news yet.’ Twice in as 
many days, Mycroft Holmes deposited his portly 
frame by our hearth and earnestly discussed the 
situation with his brother, myself and Mr. Chur- 
chill. Never in all the years I had been associated 
with Sherlock Holmes, had I experienced such an 
atmosphere of tension and impending tragedy. It 
was inevitable, of course, that people on the peri- 
phery of all this activity would start to wonder 
what was afoot; and on several occasions I had to 
catch myself at the last moment when Mrs. Hud- 
son tremulously asked ‘Just what in heaven’s 
name is happening, Doctor?’ Truly, in those un- 
happy days, our little suite in Baker Street was 
the hub of the Empire. 

It was during dinner on the Friday when finally 
we heard from our formidable antagonist. Holmes 
and I were at table, my friend eating heartily 
while I could do no more than pick at the platter 
of cold meats provided by our housekeeper. Of a 
sudden, we heard a commotion in the street below, 
and at the same instant our window was shat- 
tered. Mindful of what had happened only a few 
days previously, Holmes and I threw ourselves to 
the floor, but as we heard no shots, got quickly to 
our feet. On the carpet lay some form of missile 
with a scrap of paper attached to it. While Holmes 
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examined it, I crossed to the shattered window 
and looked out. In the direction of Oxford Street I 
could dimly see a small boy running for all he was 
worth, and I assumed that it had been he who had 
engaged our attention in so unusual a manner. An 
exclamation from within caused me to withdraw 
from the window. 

‘The final message, Watson; and we can do 
nothing.’ Bitterly, Holmes thrust the message into 
my hands. In a precise hand were written the 
words: ‘Pack your bags, Holmes. Eleven fifty-seven 
will come and go, and with it a city.’ 

‘What can this mean, Holmes?’ I asked. 

‘It means, Watson, that shortly before midnight 
Moriarty will explode his bomb and this city will 
be destroyed. We can clear London in twenty 
hours. We cannot do so in four hours and thirty- 
seven minutes.’ 
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The Eleventh Bell 


I still remember the unholy quiet that fell over 
the room when Holmes had spoken. It was as if a 
death sentence had been passed by a judge in a 
court of law. I stood wrapped in my own thoughts, 
and was only startled out of my disconsolate rever- 
ie when Holmes started to speak. 

‘Quick, Watson, no time to lose. Telephone the 
Whitehall number, identify yourself and give the 
word that evacuation must begin this instant. 
Then call up the Prime Minister and tell him of 
this development.’ 

‘And you, Holmes, what are you going to do?’ 

‘Buy three ounces of tobacco, my dear fellow,’ 
and he passed imperturbably out of the room. 

In a trice I had the earpiece of the telephone in 
my hand and was asking the operator for the 
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agreed number, deep in the cellars of Whitehall, 
from which the operation of total evacuation was 
to be conducted. Afterwards came a few seconds of 
intolerable delay while the private secretary of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman told me that his mas- 
ter could not possibly be disturbed because he was 
dining. At length, however, the Prime Minister 
was put on the line and I told him the grave news. 
In reply, his voice faltered for a moment. 

‘You are quite sure of this, Doctor Watson?’ 

‘There is no question, sir. Sherlock Holmes has 
already instructed me to inform the evacuation 
authorities, but there is no more than a few hours. 
In that time only a tiny number of people can be 
saved.’ 

A tragic voice interrupted. ‘I know that, Doctor; 
I understand that. Professor Moriarty has been as 
good as his word and is prepared to destroy what 
many hundreds of years have built up. Tell Mr. 
Holmes I shall inform the Cabinet and His Majes- 
ty, and we shall put into operation the plans we 
decided upon. And yet, in such a space of time, I 
doubt that we can save a twentieth part of .. .’ 
There was silence, then a click, as the Prime Min- 
ister ended the call. 

I turned, to find that Holmes had returned from 
his shopping and was preparing a pipeful of his 
shag tobacco. 

‘And what are we to do, Holmes?’ I said. ‘Surely 
we must pack and leave this city.’ 

‘If you choose to do so,’ replied my friend in a 
clear voice, ‘that is your decision and no one can 
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fault you. For myself, I shall remain in Baker 
Street.’ 

Here was a man who, in the calmest tones imag- 
inable, had just signed his own death warrant. I 
marvelled at the equanimity of the man, then set- 
tled myself in my old chair by the fireplace. 

‘No, Watson,’ cried Holmes; ‘I spoke in jest! 
You must leave. No purpose would be served by 
your death.’ The force of his words, and the ob- 
vious strength of feeling behind them, caused him 
to stand and bend over me in frenzied fashion. 

‘If our time has come, Holmes, then we shall go 
side by side; there are many thousands of others 
in this great city who know nothing of what is to 
occur, whose first inkling of their fate will be when 
the explosion rips their homes to pieces and their 
bodies to shreds. If even a few survive the holo- 
caust, London will need every medical man at its 
disposal. And if I too should die, then so be it.’ It 
was an emotional speech, and I knew that under 
any other circumstances it could not have rung 
true. But the tears welled up in Holmes’s eyes and 
he gripped’ my hand fiercely. 

‘I knew you would not go, my dear friend.’ His 
voice broke under the emotional strain. He crossed 
to the table and drained the glass of wine he had 
been drinking with dinner. 

‘And now, to work. Where is the message?’ I 
pointed to where it lay upon the mantel. Holmes 
picked it up and read it out aloud carefully, em- 
phasising each word. 

‘What can eleven fifty-seven mean? What can 
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Moriarty achieve at that specific time and at no 
other? He is so very exact about the time.’ 

‘My God, Holmes, it is a train time . . . an ar- 
rival at a station!’ I cried, my mind in a ferment. 
Holmes sprang across the room and took up the 
Bradshaw. Eagerly, he turned the pages, but it 
was clear that he could not find what he wanted. 

‘A good try, Watson, but not good enough. No 
train arrives at any of the main London termini at 
that time. And in any case, how would a train 
serve Moriarty’s purpose? No, we must search 
closer to home. We must .. .’ He settled himself in 
his chair and blew a thick cloud of smoke from his 
pipe. Mechanically I went over to the door, and 
checked the contents of my medical bag. It had 
been a brave speech I had made to Holmes a few 
minutes before: the chances of our survival were 
almost none, and yet I wished to be absolutely 
prepared for the fearsome work that would face me 
if by chance I did live through the explosion. 

As I was turning back toward the fireplace there 
was a brief knock on the door, and Mr. Churchill 
entered. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen. Sir Henry has once 
more sent me to Baker Street, although if the 
truth be known I was already preparing myself to 
come. Mr. Holmes, the scenes in the centre of 
London are harrowing. Families are being urged 
our of their homes without any idea of why they 
should move. Even the officials in charge of the 
operation are unclear as to the exact reasons. Two 
men have already been caught attempting to loot 
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empty shops under cover of the chaos. Omnibuses, 
cabs and broughams are transporting people along 
all the arteries of London, away from the centre. 
But, Mr. Holmes, they are moving at a snail’s 
pace; only a fraction will have escaped from the 
danger area by midnight. The city will die. The 
people will die. The Empire . . > The young man 
covered his face with his hands and wept. Sherlock 
Holmes sat immobile in his chair, his face like 
granite. His eyes were set firmly on some indis- 
tinct point on the wall; he did not move—he 
scarcely seemed to breathe. For a moment I 
thought that the terrible strain might have exacer- 
bated his already weak condition, but an oc- 
casional puff of smoke showed me that he was 
deep in thought rather than in any form of physi- 
cal difficulty. 

Outside, the wind was whipping up into a 
frenzy, but over it I could clearly hear the rumble 
of wheels and the cries of women and children as 
they were turned out of their homes, they knew 
not why. The shouts of police officers echoed 
above the din, exhorting the luckless travellers to 
greater speed. At one point, while Holmes and 
Churchill were conversing in undertones, I drew 
back the curtain and stared down into the street. 
From one end to the other there was a moving 
mass of humanity snaking along the road and en- 
gulfing the pavements. Snow had begun to fall 
again, and the strong wind whipped it round in 
eddies, leaving the pools of yellow light from the 
street lamps to pick out the details of what was 
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going on. At the kerb outside our own residence, 
Mr. Churchill’s carriage stood waiting, the driver 
amazingly still in his place, the horse pawing ner- 
vously at the ground. 

Inside the room Mr. Churchill raised his voice. 

. ‘What of an aerial attack, Mr. Holmes? Could 
not Moriarty have arranged some form of bom- 
bardment from the air, timed to explode at pre- 
cisely that time?’ But even as he spoke, disbelief 
in his own words showed in his eyes. 

‘No, that would be far too dangerous an under- 
taking for the perpetrator,’ said Holmes. ‘Do not 
forget, I have seen the effect of this bomb; the 
blinding flash, the shock waves rising through the 
atmosphers. Both would be more than enough in 
themselves to bring destruction on the ballon or 
flying machine. In addition, despite the success of 
the American Wright brothers over the last few 
years, I doubt if even Moriarty could have de- 
signed a machine capable of the accurate flying 
necessary for a mission of this kind. No, my 
friend, we are looking for some event, not too 
much out of the ordinary, which, by the fact of its 
occurring, will cause this conflagration. Hark!’ The 
three of us fell silent. Reverberating through the 
melee outside came the hour chimes of a nearby 
clock. As the echo of the eleventh bell died away, 
Churchill arose with an air of finality. 

‘That is it, Mr. Holmes. Under one hour. I see 
no purpose in our remaining here. Before I came, I 
had instructions from the Prime Minister to con- 
vey both yourself and Dr. Watson to some place of 
safety: we shall have need of both your special 
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skills in the aftermath of this disaster. It is impos- 
sible that anything more can be achieved by sit- 
ting here and racking our brains for a solution.’ He 
made as if to open the door, but just as he was 
about to do so the driver of the carriage which had 
been waiting below came in. He doffed his cap 
and, nodding briefly to Holmes and myself, ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Churchill. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but I do think as we should be 
movin’ on, sir. All these people has been a’passin’ 
by, sir, and they’s been havin’ a york at me so- 
methin’ strange, wonderin’ why I ain’t a’movin’. If 
I might suggest, gentlemen, that we. . .” 

Sherlock Holmes leaped out of his seat as if gal- 
vanised. 


‘What did you say, man? York . . .’ The driver, 
scared by my friend’s action, backed off. 

“Yessir, they've been havin’ a york at me. ..a 
looks...’ 


‘I have it, Watson, I have it!’ cried Holmes. ‘For 
God’s sake, man, get your pistol and come. Hurry 
—the fate of London depends on how quickly we 
can reach King’s Cross.’ I stared at Holmes and 
Churchill. But my friend’s frenzied action showed 
there was no time to lose. I rushed to my room, 
grasped my old campaign revolver, and checking 
to see that it was loaded, ran down the stairs. 
Churchill followed on, as much in the dark as I as 
to Holmes’s motives. 

‘Hurry, man, hurry!’ shouted Holmes, as we 
swung down the steps outside 221B and into the 
carriage. ‘Now, to King’s Cross station, and if you 
are not there in half an hour we are dead men.’ 
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The Shot that Saved 
the Empire 


With a sharp crack of the whip, the driver urged 
his horse ahead, and our conveyance leaped for- 
ward. The crowds moving down Baker Street ap- . 
peared to be solidly pressed together, but somehow 
they broke their ranks and allowed us to pass 
through. I stared at Holmes. 

‘Holmes, what is this? What happens at King’s 
Cross? Why my gun?’ 

But no reply did I receive. Sherlock Holmes sat 
still, his body leaning forward, vibrant with excite- 
ment, his sharp features illuminated every now 
and then as we passed a street lamp and its snow- 
washed light flooded through the small window. 
Our companion, Mr. Churchill, was also silent, 
putting his trust so implicitly in my friend that he 
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clearly genuinely believed we were about to avert 
the impending tragedy. 

‘Faster, driver, faster. Every second is precious!’ 
called Holmes, dragging his watch from his pocket. 
He flicked open the case and I saw the hands were 
at twenty-five minutes before midnight. There re- 
mained but twenty-two minutes before the time 
set by Moriarty, and we were still a mile short of 
our goal. The carriage hurtled forward with ren- 
ewed speed as the driver thrashed the horse, and 
we careered along the Marylebone Road, moving 
counter to the mass of humanity being evacuated, 
yet miraculously running into no serious obstacles. 

Suddenly we shuddered to a halt. In an instant 
Holmes was out of the carriage; I peered out of the 
window. An imperious army officer was barring 
our passage. 

‘Don’t you know the regulations, man?’ said the 
soldier. ‘Everyone is to leave this section of the 
city and ...’ But he got no further. Such was 
Holmes’s impatience in these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that he pushed the officer un- 
ceremoniously out of the way and jumped back 
into the coach. 

‘Move on!’ he cried. 

At breakneck speed we clattered along the road. 
Sherlock Holmes breathed heavily, clenching and 
unclenching his fists. After what seemed an age, 
the huge vaults of the great station of King’s Cross 
loomed up on our left, and the horse was reined 
in. Holmes threw open the door and dashed across 
the concourse, shouting over his shoulder as he did 
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so. 

‘Come, Watson, if you value your life.’ 

I jumped out and wë sped through the portals of 
the main entrance. Inside the vast station, our 
hurried footsteps echoed dully as I followed 
Holmes across towards the platforms. My impres- 
sion was that the station was being refurbished in 
some way, for all around lay builders’ tools and 
scaffolding. At one point in our headlong dash I 
stumbled over a tarpaulin lying stretched across 
the stone floor, but the firm hand of Sherlock 
Holmes raised me before I could fall. A hundred 
yards off, I saw a train slowly drawing in, billow- 
ing steam as it moved towards us. 

‘My God, that’s it!’ yelled Holmes, and he raced 
across to the line on which the distant train was 
approaching. When he reached the end of the 
track he bent down briefly, examining the great 
metal buffers. Then he straightened and looked 
back at me, and his face was absolutely calm, 
though grim in aspect. 

‘Watson, a crisis in our lives and that of the 
world has come. Will you shoot the driver of that 
train?’ . 

For a moment I stood there dumbly, hardly be- 
lieving the evidence of my own ears. 

‘What, Holmes? Shoot ...’ Sherlock Holmes 
stared fixedly at me. 

‘Watson, no single shot will ever mean more in 
history. For God’s sake, fire on the driver.’ 

I pulled the gun from my coat pocket. The great 
train moved forward, belching steam from funnel 
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and wheel rods. The noise was tremendous; we 
were standing at the end of the track, and the en- 
gine could not have been more than fifty paces 
from us. I raised my hand as the window of the 
engine cab became visible through the smoke. I 
saw the pale blur of a face, a face which was 
vaguely familiar to me, I thought, as I squeezed 
the trigger. The explosion from the pistol was 
drowned in the thunderous roar of the approaching 
train. How can I possibly describe the thoughts 
that flashed through my mind as I fired that shot? 
What had Holmes told me to do? Why should I 
kill the driver of a train when surely, in a few mo- 
ments, we would ourselves be dead? 

With a screeching of brakes the engine came to 
a thunderous halt, engulfed in steam. For a mo- 
ment there was absolute silence. Holmes turned to 
me and spoke very quietly. 

‘It will be said that your shot saved the British 
Empire, Watson.’ My mind was a blank. I had no 
idea of what was happening, what would happen. I 
reeled and nearly slumped to the ground. But 
again, Holmes’s rescuing arm bore me up. 

‘Come, my friend. It is all over now. We shall 
not die; no one shall die; you have seen to that.’ 

Slowly we walked along the platform, and as we 
did so I could see various shaken people debouch- 
ing from the carriages of the train. My fevered 
brain seemed to send a message to my conscious- 
ness: surely that was the King I saw there, and 
Stanley Hopkins? 

But Holmes moved forward to the cab of the en- 
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gine. I went to his side and looked in. A wisp of 
steam wafted across my eyes and for a moment I 
could not see. But then it cleared, and I could see 
the body of a man leaning up against the controls 
of the train. One hand was gripped tightly around 
the brake valve, and the body hung grotesquely 
down from that taut limb. A ghastly head lolled 
sideways, blood streaming down its cheeks. 

The body was that of Professor James Moriarty. 
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Mr. Sherlock Holmes Discourses 


‘It was your coachman, Mr. Churchill, who 
cleared the problem for me,’ said Holmes, relaxing 
in his chair back in Baker Street. Around the fire 
were gathered Holmes, myself, Churchill and Stan- 
ley Hopkins. The lights were turned low, Mrs. 
Hudson had miraculously rustled up a plate of 
sandwiches, and we each had a full glass at our 
hands. 

‘It was an unusual expression he used, but that 
was not the significance. He said that some people 
had been taking a “york” at him; in other words, 
they had been looking at him and wondering why 
he was not fleeing as the rest of them. “York” is a 
word almost obsolete these days, and even in the 
heyday of its use only the lower and criminal 
classes bothered with the term. But in a flash 
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there was an association in my mind, and happily 
it proved correct. Watson, do you not remember, a 
few months ago, that The Strand carried an article 
on the Royal train, and the special ways it was 
prepared and run? As well as a detailed list of the 
furbishings and luxurious appurtenances of the 
Royal carriage, there was a welter of somewhat 
technical information on the way in which the en- 
gines were prepared. Even in these days of high 
speed on the railways, the Royal train needs to 
have its engine changed at least once on the jour- 
ney south from Balmoral to London. And it is at 
York that the last engine is fitted to the train. Be- 
hold the train of thought, if you will pardon the 
play on words. As soon as the coachman said 
“york,” there was an explosion in my mind, and in 
an instant all became clear. Why eleven fifty- 
seven? You were right, Watson, when you sur- 
mised that it was a train arrival time; there was 
nothing in Bradshaw, but the Royal train abides 
by no timetable. I recalled that His Majesty was 
due to return to London this evening shortly be- 
fore midnight: he told us that himself at our last 
meeting at the Diogenes. 

‘What was the principle of Moriarty’s device? 
Two masses of uranium brought together would 
cause the explosion. Two men approaching each 
other in the Russian steppes: why not a train ap- 
proaching a station? And what a coup for Moriarty 
to have the King be the first to die as a result of 
his machinations. It had to be the Royal train, 
then; and when His Majesty returns from Scotland 
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King’s Cross is the station. 

‘All this had flashed through my mind in a far 
shorter time than it takes to tell. Time was 
against us, and we had to reach the station as 
quickly as we possibly could. When we left Baker 
Street so precipitously I had no idea exactly what 
I would do once at the station. But we had to be 
there: of that there was no question. 

‘One glance at the interior of King’s Cross, and I 
understood the whole fiendish plot laid by 
Moriarty. You will have noticed that the station is 
being cleaned and generally spruced up, a perfect 
cover for what Moriarty had in mind. In the guise 
of station workman, he arranged that his agents 
should change the buffers at the end of the line: in 
place of the normal steel ones, he had specially- 
fashioned uranium ones put in. It will have taken 
some little time to organise this: not merely the 
change-over—only a few nuts and bolts were need- 
ed for that—but the manufacture of these mur- 
derous new buffers. This must indicate, Hopkins, 
that throughout this operation we were dealing 
with a man who intended to carry out his horrify- 
ing plan from the start.’ Holmes broke off and 
took a long draught of wine, then continued his 
tale. We sat enthralled, oblivious of everything ex- 
cept this remarkable man. 

‘But there had to be another uranium mass, of 
course. And that entailed Moriarty doing the same 
to the bumpers on the front of the Royal engine. 
For that, of course, he had to travel up to York, or 
to Doncaster rail sheds, in fact, for that is where 
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the engine is prepared. Up there, he supervised the 

‘surreptitious changing of buffers, outwardly repli- 
cas of the genuine articles. In some way, the Pro- 
fessor must have been taken onto-the train at 
York, for I fancy he would not have chosen to be 
in the middle of his own death-trap. I think you, 
Hopkins, will be able to throw some light on that 
part of the story. 

‘As we stood at the end of the line at the sta- 
tion, Watson, all these thoughts were rushing 
through my mind, and I realised that in fact it 
was not even necessary for the uranium buffers’ ac- 
tually to touch each other: if the two masses came 
within thirty feet of one another, that would al- 
most certainly be enough to precipitate the explo- 
sion. It was then that I asked you to shoot the 
driver. To you, of course, it must have seemed an 
appalling suggestion, being so completely in the 
dark as you were. But I realised that the only pos- 
sible way of preventing the train approaching any 
closer to the buffers was for the brakes to be ap- 
plied more forcefully. It was a chance in a thou- 
sand that my idea would work, but what other 
choice was there? None, I think. The conditions 
were hardly those one would choose to practice 
marksmanship,and I knew my own limitations in 
that field. No, my dear Watson, I knew I would 
have to rely totally on you. It is as well for us all 
that you lived up to my expectations.’ Holmes 
spoke clearly and precisely, and only then did I 
understand the true import of that one shot I had 
fired. For certainly, if I had known exactly what 
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was involved when I had taken aim, I should have 
missed my target; I think we all realised that. The 
enormity of what had occurred suddenly struck me 
with its full force, and I wiped the sweat from my 
brow. Holmes, smiling, continued his narrative. 
Both Hopkins and Churchill hung on his every 
word. 

‘The reasoning behind my order to Watson is, of 
course, easy to see. The driver of the engine would 
already be applying the brakes as he approached 
the platform, but he was not doing so fast enough: 
the two masses of uranium were about to come to- 
gether. What else was there to do, then, but cause 
the driver to apply the brakes with more force? 
And under the circumstances, how else to do that 
other than by shooting the driver and trusting that 
he fell correctly? Of course it was all chance, it re- 
lied on extraordinary luck, it had no right to work 
out as it did; but I fancy we must be ever grateful 
that it did. Watson hit his mark, and the train 
stopped, perhaps only a few feet from the critical 
spot when the uranium would have been activated. 
But my astonishment was complete and genuine 
when I saw the body at the control of the engine. 
Hopkins, how came Moriarty himself to be on the 
train?’ 

The Assistant Commissioner cleared his throat 
and laughed shyly. ‘It will come as no surprise to 
you, Mr. Holmes, that, just as everything else in 
this extraordinary affair seems to have depended 
on luck, so did the apprehension of Moriarty. As 
you know, I had been ordered to take personal 
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charge of His Majesty in these dangerous days. I 
travelled with him from Balmoral, and was at his 
side throughout our afternoon stop at York. As the 
engine was being changed, I left the Royal carriage 
to stretch my legs. As I walked along the platform, 
my eye was caught by a steely glint in the shad- 
ows. I whirled round, and was in time to see a fig- 
ure dart away through a door. I pursued him, and 
after a brief struggle managed to apprehend him. 
It was Professor Moriarty, and the glint I had seen 
was that of one of the claws he had in place of 
hands. Of course, I had no knowledge of the mes- 
sage you had received down in London: he must 
have arranged that with some accomplice down 
here. All I could think of was that I had captured 
Moriarty, and that London must now be saved, for 
he would, I believed, be unable to effect its de- 
struction now that he had been taken. In our 
struggles I had been obliged to use some little 
force, and Moriarty was unconscious when we 
placed him on the train. A telegram was hastily 
despatched to you, but I fear there must have 
been some hold-up. 

‘In the course of the journey, the Professor must 
have regained consciousness, and as the train sped 
southwards he was working to free himself from 
his bonds. In this he was aided by his steel hands, 
for the ropes with which he had been tied were cut 
almost cleanly through. Obviously he realised what 
the situation was, and, being loath to die, worked 
his way forward through the train towards the cab. 
How he managed this is still a mystery, but 
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doubtless a close examination of the carriages will 
show that while the train was in motion he clam- 
bered along the top of the cars and so to the 
tender and engine. All this he must have done as 
we were approaching King’s Cross, and an instant 
before we drew in at the platform, he must have 
knocked the crew aside and started applying the 
brakes himself. And at that very moment you, Dr. 
Watson, aimed and loosed off that incredible shot. 
Moriarty fell mortally wounded, but the caliper at 
the end of his arm remained attached to the brake 
valve, and his fall caused the brakes to be applied 
fully.’ 

Outside, we could hear the sound of many feet 
ploughing through the snow, as the hapless citi- 
zens of London wended their ways back home. Un- 
fortunate souls, they had spent an unpleasant eve- 
ning out in the wind and snow, and they had no 
idea why they had been thus ordered out of their 
homes. Now, a few hours later, they had been al- 
lowed to return to their abodes, and they would 
never know how close they had come to death. Mr. 
Churchill had already said that the Cabinet would 
draw a complete veil of secrecy over the events of 
the evening. 

‘A happy night for us, Mr. Holmes,’ said Win- 
ston Churchill, taking up his hat. ‘I thank you on 
behalf of the nation. You have averted a dreadful 
crisis.’ 

Holmes laughed merrily. ‘Perhaps, sir, I provid- 
ed the brainpower, but your thanks should more 
properly be directed toward .Watson here. Pl 
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wager he never had a more difficult shot in the 
Afghan War than he had to fire this night. Nor 
one on whose outcome so much depended.’ The 
Minister looked at me. 

‘Mr. Holmes is right, Doctor. Be assured that 
your actions tonight will not go unrewarded. And 
now I must leave. I bid you all a good night.’ 

Stanley Hopkins stood up and drained his glass. 
‘I shall join you, sir, if I may. There is much pa- 
perwork to be done before the sun rises. Mr. 
Holmes ... Dr. Watson, what can I say? You 
both have. . > His words tailed off. 

‘Just remember the claret you have drunk to- 
night, my dear Hopkins,’ said Holmes from the 
depths of his armchair. ‘Tonight was an occasion, 
and you will not see a bottle of such quality 
again.’ = 

Hopkins smiled gently. “That is perhaps the an- 
swer I would have expected from you, sir. Good- 
night.’ Our two distinguished guests left the room, 
and we heard the clatter of their footsteps down 
the stairs, and their animated conversation wafting 
up told us they were discussing the amazing 
events of the evening. From the street we heard 
Churchill’s voice giving instructions to his driver; 
then all was quiet. 

Sherlock Holmes leaned forward and pushed at 
the coals of the fire with the poker. Then he 
looked across at me. 

‘Well, Watson, some few months of work are 
over and brought to a successful conclusion. A 
warm feeling, is it not?’ My voice was choked with 
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emotion, and I could not speak. 

‘Good old Watson; I know how you feel. You 
heard what young Churchill said, did you? I 
should not be surprised if there was some kind of 
honour in the offing for you.’ He spoke in a light, 
bantering tone. I laughed and shook my head. 

‘Oh, no, Watson, he was serious. What shall it 
be, I wonder? Viscount Watson of Harley Street? 
The Marquis of Maiwand? Perhaps the Baron of 
Baker Street? Well, I don’t insist upon it. And 
while you bask in your coronet and robes, what is 
left for me?’ I heard a serious edge enter his voice. 

‘We let it be known some weeks ago that I had 
retired. Do you know, Watson, I think that I shall 
do just that. After all, Moriarty is undeniably 
dead this time; and Colonel Moran has also gone 
to his Maker. Where is there a foe worthy of us 
now? Monotony creeps inexorably in, Watson, and 
depression comes in its wake.’ 

I said nothing in reply. The embers of the fire 
glowed like the eyes of a dragon. The snow drifted 
up against the window panes, but within all was 
warm and safe. Sherlock Holmes leaned across and 
reached for his violin. 
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of Greenwich Village, and she advanced her career 
by tactics’learned from both. 

DEGREES OF LOVE BT50857 $1.25 
Rosemary Silverman 

Dirk Stockton has fallen in love with his best friend’s 
wife. This honest, compelling tale examines the con- 
flicting desires of two people to escape the traps they 
have built for themselves, yet cling to the security 
they know. 


GOTHICS 


THE DEMON OF 
RAVEN’S CLIFF BT50565 75¢ 
Patience Zawadsky 


When Karen Jackson took the job with the Raven 
Family it didn’t take long for her to discover them to 
be a strange lot. Mysterious and handsome Charles 
Raven and his recluse wife were only part of this 
ominous household. Karen began to hear eerie sounds 
at night and knew disaster was near at hand—disass» 
ter for her. 


SHADOW OF THE HOUSE BT50552 75¢ 
Josephine Lindsay z 


The old house was host to a malign spirit, changing 
love and hope to hate and fear. As soon as she had 
agreed to take the too-quiet house, Clare sensed 
something mysterious, something uncanny. Yet, she 
told herself, a house is just a house. She was wrong. 
She was almost dead wrong. 


THE WOUNDED HEART BT50551 75¢ 
Kathleen Ross 


Was her love strong enough to save their future from 
the dark menace of the past? For beautiful, youth- 
fully arrogant Susan Armstrong, love and the menace 
she faced was merely one more challenge. Miss Arm- 
strong was mistaken.... 


SEED OF EVIL BT50538 75¢ 
Petrina Crawford 


What was the secret of the sinister old mansion on 
the rocky, fogbound coast of Cornwall? The beauti- 
ful young heroine had to do something, before it was 
too late. 


THE CLIFFS OF DEATH BT50577 95¢ 
Claude Nicole 


Suspenseful gothic romance set in the picturesque 
seacoast region of Ireland. When Sheila McCloud re- 
turned to Connemara she returned to a tragedy anda 
funeral and found a murderer chasing her who had al- 
ready killed twice and was hunting again. 


SHADOW OVER 

MOUNT SHARON BT50576 95¢ 
(Original title: The Rocking Chair) 

Frances Y. McHugh 


Stirring romantic Gothic novel of a New York movie 
company in a sedate New England town. For Chery], 
one of the actresses, it began with mournful crying in 
the night, and led to a terrible accident and the 
threat of murder. Real evil and unrelenting suspense. 


THE HOUSE OF 
THE DEADLY NIGHT BT50253 75¢ 
Iris Barry 


Mystery and death shrouded the estate, threatening 
Lucinda. Was she to be the next victim? The story of 
a beautiful girl in deep distress. 


FAREWELL TO THE CASTLE BT50911 $1.25 
Jane Corby 


When Joellen Shaw was invited by her cousin to 
spend the summer at Castle Mallow, she felt a new 
surge of life in her. She wanted desperately to flee 
from a painful romantic situation. Instead of a beau- 
tiful summer, she found herself involved in mys- 
terious events which put her life in danger. 


NON-FICTION 
GENERAL 


THE MAN FROM 

DEVIL’S ISLAND BT50653 95¢ 
Colin Rickards 

This is a true story about Devil’s Island, told by a 
man who survived twenty-one years of that hellhole’s 
sadism, executions, starvation, sex, suicide and di- 
sease. ? 


DEATH OF THE OTHER SELF BT50206 95¢ 
Peter Packer 

A chiller in the tradition of Truman Capote’s IN 
COLD BLOOD. “Highly readable” —The New York 
Times. 


LOST WORLDS BT50860 $1.25 
Daniel Cohen 


Not even the great mysteries that lie ahead seem to 
fascinate man as much as the puzzles of his past— 
Atlantis, Stonehenge, Easter Island. Whatever the 
final truth may be, these legends still capture the 
imagination today as they have done for centuries. 


MYSTERIES OF OUR WORLD BT50876 $1.25 
Peter Briggs 


This exciting book surveys many of the most perplex- 
ing problems facing scientists today—can we expect 
another Ice Age? How and why did the dinosaurs be- 
come extinct? How did tropical life once thrive in the 
Antarctic wastes? It deals with unanswered questions 
about the continents, the seas and the origin of life. 


THE CLIMATE OF HELL BT50795 $1.25 
John Roeburt 


“A memorable nightmare of violence.” Anthony 
Boucher, The New York Times. 


THE DEADLY CHASE BT50796 $1.25 
Carter Cullen 


New York was a sewer to Craig, but then he was as 
vicious as the rest of the rats. A searing underworld 
novel. 


KILL ONCE, KILL TWICE BT50797 $1.23 
John Creasey (writing as Kyle Hunt) 


Crushing debts drove Ronald Kemp to murder an old 
woman for her money. And he wasn’t able to stop 
there. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BT50804 $1.25 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Conan Doyle 


The finest detective stories ever written, featuring 
the greatest detective in the world. 


THE SHORT DIRTY LIFE 
OF A MAFIA KILLER BT50836 $1.25 
George Damico 


The sordid, brutal life story of a Mafia executioner— 
a specialist in the art of murder. George Damico 
killed at least twenty-seven men during a twenty 
year period. Faced with life imprisonment, he co- 
operated with the Government, and this is the un- 
varnished story he told them. 


BELMONT TOWER BOOKS 
P.O. Box 2050 
NORWALK, CONN. 06852 


Please send me the books listed below. 
ORDER BY BOOK NUMBER ONLY. 
Quantity Book No. Price 


In the event we are out of stock of any of the books listed, 
please list alternate selections below. 


lenclose Sonuna 


Add 25¢ per book to help cover cost of postage 
and handling. Buy 4 or more books and we will 
pay the cost. Send cash, check or money or- 
der. No stamps. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 


a message which was to plunge Sherlock Holmes 
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In the autumn of 1906, a telegram was it yet 
delivered to 221B Baker Street. It contained | 
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and Dr. Watson into their most terrifying 
adventure, which would threaten the very 
existence of the British Empire and bring the 
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world to the edge of destruction. 
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This message set the two detectives on a PUNS 
relentless search for a group of terrorists bent ii ji 
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on world war. it read simply: “Come at once, is ran 
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